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The HOUSE 
BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
ae 
A naked house, a naked moor, 
A shivering pool before the door, 
A garden bare of flowers and fruit, 
And poplars at the garden foot; 
Such is the place I live in, 


Bleak without and bare within. 


Yet shall your ragged moors receive 

The incomparable pomp of eve, 

And the cold glories of the dawn 

Behind your shivering trees be drawn; 
And when the wind from place to place 
Doth the unmoored cloud galleons chase, 


Your garden blooms and gleams again 


With leaping sun and glancing rain; 









































Here shall the wizard moon ascend 
The heavens, the crimson end 

Of day’s declining splendor; here, 
The army of the stars appear. 


The neighbor hollows, dry or wet, 
Spring shall with tender flowers beset ; 
And oft the morning muser see 

Larks rising from the broomy lea, 
And every fairy wheel and thread 

Of cobweb dew bediamonded. 

When daisies go shall winter time 
Silver the simple grass with rime; 
Autumnal frosts enchant the pool 


And make the cart ruts beautiful. 


And when snow bright the moor expands, 


How shall your children clap their hands! 


To make this earth our heritage, 
A cheerful and a changeful page, 
God’s intricate and bright device 
Of days and seasons doth suffice. 











————— 











WORD ABOUT 
JAPANESE 
PRINTS 


By OLIVE PERCIVAL 


























HERE can be but little place f ively modern. In Old Japan she used 
the charming old art of wood to throw her fan or her purse at the feet 
eraving in an age whose great d f “the leading man,” as he mineed 
mands are | time-saving al long “the flower-walk”’ to or from the 
labor-saving and money-making proce { Her best hairpin was decorated 
and so it ceased long ago to be know th his crest, and his wood-eut portrait, 
one of the popular arts howing him in a favorite rdle, was one of 
In Japan, where handicraftsmen we the little maiden’s treasures. 
once the most delicate and conscient The first book illustrations to be colored 
of workmen, and where they could d were made about the middle of the eigh- 
any work with the fingers both quick teenth century, and soon after that fans, 
and exquisitely (having learned to writ nterns, and other articles made of paper 
Chinese characters with a brush), wood- began to show decorations printed in 
engraving attained a high degree of « black, and a little later in colors. 
cellence before its final decay and deat Then surimonos became the fashion. 
Although the authorities differ, its g They were a sort of artist’s proof, copied 
age appears to have been from al n colors, and kept by the artist as gifts 
1750 to 1830. xv friends and fellow-members of tea- 
The earliest prints are ascribed to tl cieties. 
eighth century; religious texts served And about this time there became 
the subjects. known an artist named Okyo, whose 
In the seventeenth century, pictu iudable ambition was to break the chain 
books (the newspapers of those days) v f time-honored laws and conventions 
introduced. There was an enormous binding his fellows to the old Chinese 
mand for them among all classes and, 1 chool of painting. He bravely presumed 
questionably they did much to po] to copy nature. 
larize art. Until that time, pictures wet Ithough his suecess was only partial, 
luxuries—they had been designed ot the naturalism of his school was sufficient 
for the rich and the nobk to inspire very many followers, all of 
Among the earlier products of Japa whom began to draw pictures, not of 
wood-engraving were play-bills and p Chinese heroes and landscapes—which 
tures of theatrical favorites. The you they had never seen—but of the life and 
man of the period who finds femi the people they saw around them. The 
praises of handsome stage heroes exec pirit of patriotism had been thoroughly 
ively wearisome should know this appt roused by Sukenobu’s criticism and re- 
ciation has not bloomed for the first 1 buke that the artists of Japan continually 
in his century and generation. TI praised a foreign country and neglected 


matinee girl cannot be classed as distin their own. 











A WORD ABOUT JAPANESE PRINTS 5 


Whether the real mission of art be to 
preach or to beautify, it is impossible 
for us now to believe that a blind adher- 
ence to natural forms constitutes art. 
lor the others, there is the solace of 
photography, and even that plays tricks 
and contradicts one’s vision. An artist 
must be a poet rather than a photogra- 
pher, and a romantie poet the artist of 
picturesque Old Japan assuredly was. 
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THE RAIN-STORM 


Hiroshige 


He was first taught to observe 
and to feel. Later, when he had 
leisurely studied and absorbed his 
subject, he was allowed to sketch 
it. His finished pictures were 
usually memory-drawings. What- 
ever he lacked in knowledge of 
anatomy, and whatever he lost 
in drawing by the memory meth- 
od, he usually made up for in spirit 
and ideality. The simplicity, the grace, 
the quaintness of his renderings, _ still 
remain unapproachable. 

The student and collector has diseov- 
ered that the list of good artists and print- 
makers of Old Japan is a long one—that 
many became famous for their illustra- 
tions of fairy tales and novels; for their 
designs for artisans; for their theatrical 
portraitures; for their pictures of women; 
and for their delineations of heroic deeds 
and scenery. 


The name of Okyo, the founder of the 
new school, stands for the best represen- 
tations of fishes and fowls, and that of 
Sosen, his pupil, for those of monkeys. 
Korin is valued for his rabbits, Oksai 
for his birds, and Hiroshige for his land- 
scapes. Many others continue to be best 
known for their delineations of women. 
Of these the authorities seem to agree in 
assigning to the first place Harunobu, 
Outamaro, Kunisada, Oka- 
mura-Masanobu, Sukenobu, 
Kiyonaga, Toyoharu, and 
Koriusai. 

Some one has called 
Outamaro the Watteau of 
Japan. But he cared to 
draw only the dainty Cirees 
of the Yoshiwara, with their 
dazzling and voluminous 
robes and their enormous 








A SNOW SCENE 
Hiroshige 


hairpins. He idealized them and repre- 
sented them over tall. 

There were other artists who were 
pleased to depict the Japanese woman 
of all classes, notably Moronobu (the 
master of color), Sukenobu, Toyokuni, and 
Kunisada. 

Japanese women, clad in_ladylike, 
monochromatic robes and employed in 
extremely picturesque household duties, 
or absorbed in games, or playing upon 
musical instruments, or-engaged in view- 
ing flowers or painting fans and poems, 
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directly appeal to 1 
and usually form 
collection. But usual] 
demure-faced but the 
women of the \ 
butterfly retinue 


inspired the colorist 
beauty have 
nations and generat 


artist of Old J: 
beauty true to lif 
flatter a plain lady 
face long and nari 
head that widened 
sides; for this out] 
form of Fuji, his b 
beautiful mountain 
Ways represented 
and smooth, with 
brows were only d 
the narrow eyes, 
upward at the o 
surprise. Of course 
Was, as it ever ha 
small, with full, red 
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collector of print the scenes and life of his own country 
larger part of is he saw them—he lived for no man’s 
y it was the equal raise, but for the sake of his art, which, 
sorgeously dr however realistic, was also decorative in 
ara, with tl the best sense. 7 

aid-servants, th If lacking in anatomical knowledge, he 
Ideals of femi ve a perfect sense of movement and he 

aried amon id a refined sense of color. His quick- 

f men. Th ess of invention was combined with a 

hen he paint vonderful technical skill and rapidity 

vhen he chose t f execution. Unfortunately for his art, ‘ 
eare to make tl] vhen he ‘was about forty years of age, he 
th a high { ume in contact with European ideas of 
lowered at tl llustration. His famous comment upon 
like unto tl European art was one painfully true of 
wondrous! hat period. He said: “In Japan, we 
Che hair was nder form and color without aiming at 
stra elief; in the European painting, they 

The ey ek relief and ocular illusion.” 

( high abo Hokusai never desired to be rich, and he 
ch always slanté ver was, in spite of his immense popu- 
ners in a sv rity and phenomenal industry. He 
type of mout] rned the pleasures of the world, he 
among poct irned his back on everything for the sake 


ips his art. If Kano, Tanyu, and Masa- 





In spite of the protests of the Japan bu were the pets of the haughty nobles, 
classicists, the greatest of all the artist lokusai was the veritable idol of the eom- 
of Japan was assuredly Hokusai, a mat on people. It is said that he was obliged 
whose biography ld inspire eve change his residence every month, in ie 
reader, regardless education o1 rder to keep himself. sufficiently free 
nationality. He lived from 1760 ¢ m adoring visitors to pursue his work. 
1849. le died at the age of ninety, working 

His mother was lescendant of thusiastically to the very last, and ex- 
Samurai, one of the ty-seven Ronins, iming: “If Heaven had granted me 
whose loyality and tragic death form thx ve more years, I might have been a 
great historical episode of Japan. Nat inter!”? Hokusai sleeps under the cher- 
urally, this tragedy served as a subject and pine trees of Yedo, and the inserip- 
for Hokusai’s brush. But his thet n on his tombstone is the Japanese 
were innumerable, and they were as d uivalent for “The tomb of the old man 
verse as they were many. He illustrated id about painting.’ 
picture-books (the newspapers of thos Hiroshige, the landseapist, delighted 
times) ; he designed costumes; he sketchex bridges (in Japan they are not common 
landscapes, temples, bridges, insect irs), and in fog, rain, and snow effects. 
beasts, birds, trees, flowers, fruits; | lis admirers claim that his flatness of 
painted subjects both real and imaginary ne has influenced the work of many of 
Perhaps his most valued work (all Hoku creat decorative artists of the world : 
sai prints are difficult to obtain) is hi to-day—particularly that of one of the 
“One Hundred Views of Fuji.” ling poster-artists. 

His enemies caviled because he placed Hiroshige’s methods, as well as those of 
servants and peasants in the foregrou others, have been explained as ridicu- 
of his pictures, even in those of the peer isly simple—merely diluted inks and 
less and sacred mountain, Fuji-san. But reful blurs with the finger on the wet 


Hokusai dared to be re 


alistic and to paint ck just before applying it to the sheet 
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of absorbent paper, with a certain gradi 
of force when pressing the block down 

An analysis of genius seldom convine 
all; even the formula of the great Angel 
(mere “infinite patience’) is disput 
and frequently disproved. 

Mary MeNeil Fenollosa, in her charmit 
little appreciation of Hiroshige (recently 
published in this country), says that i 
spite of the well-known and commonly) 
accepted recipe, it took Hiroshige hit 
self to lure within a small and inky re¢ 
tangle the impression of a moment’ 
passing loveliness, and to depict thereo 
the mists of breezy places, whence n 
wind could drive them, and snows un 
melting in winter sunshine, and heavy 
rain-storms never at an end. 

The Japanese artist of to-day learns 
(with a commendable zeal for progress 
western perspective and the use of wester1 


pigments. He also learns to work for 


mere money, and he begins to crave 
wealth; the results are already inex 
pressibly dreary and perhaps hopeless 
The artist of Old Japan engraved and 
printed his own pictures. His tools wer 
few and simple. He made his picture on 
a paper (usually mulberry paper) tough 
and translucent, and then pasted it (de 
sign down) on the wood. The wood, 


which was sawn in the direction of the 
grain, was generally the heart of a cherry- 
tree, this material being tender and fitted 
for the most delicate work.’ Then fol- 
lowed the process of seraping, which was 
continued until the design in every detail 
could be seen. After this the thin layer 
wood remaining was oiled slightly, and 
1e outline of the pieture was engraved 
with a knife, the spaces between being 
worked with chisels and gauges. After 
being washed, the block was ready for use. 
The colors were applied with a brush, and 
the impressions were taken upon a pre- 
pared paper by merely rubbing a padded 
lisk. The artist was exceedingly fastidi- 
us in the matter of papers, colors, and 
mpressions. As a result of all this, he 
eould show an engraving from wood that 
iad all the softness of a water-color and a 
harm all its own. 

The art of wood-engraving is presumed 
o have perished with Old Japan, and that 
was shattered, as Professor Chamberlain 
xpresses it, by the mere threat of Commo- 

re Perry’s eannon in 1853. Kyosai, 
he last representative of the old school, 
lived until 1889. He was a great carica- 
rist, but is known as a painter of crows 
| ghosts and skeletons. 
The collector of Japanese prints some- 
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times hears from over his shoulder the 
question, “ What can you do with them, 
even if you really do admire them?” 
There are several answers, for the collee- 
tor cares for his prints in various ways, 
treasuring them all. Mounted on sheets 
of coarse, gray paper, or unmounted, he 
carefully lays them in a portfolio, or tansu; 
or he mounts them on selected paper and 
has them bound into a book. Sometimes 
he frames them and hangs them flat 
against the walls of his apartments. 
Suitable frames for these prints are 
very narrow flat ones of teak or Japanese 
cedar. Both woods are now obtainable in 
the large cities of this country. The teak 
is black and close in grain, resembling 
ebony. To the lover of woods with a 
beautiful grain, the Japanese cedar is one 
of the most desirable in the world. In 
color it is gray, and in finish it is like 
satin. Occasionally one chances upon a 


bit which he is seriously assured was sawn 
from a tree that had been buried for one 
hundred years on the side of Fuji-vama. 

Availing ourselves of the Japanese sug- 
gestions as to the beauty of natural woods, 
woods unspoiled by paint and varnish and 
artificial polish, it has been found that 
very charming frames for prints can be 
made from white pine, red oak, redwood, 
maple, and black walnut. 

The collecting of Japanese prints, it 
should be said, ought never to become 
common in this country, for the reason 
that while there are many prints to be 
had, they are nearly all uncommonly bad 
ones. The wise man is he who searches 
out the old sets that were made for the 
Japanese, and who ignores the new, 
crudely colored sheets that are considered 
by their makers quite good enough to 
export to America, where all the people 
are “rich” and also easily pleased. 


A Swiss Chalet in New Jersey 


By JOY WHEELER DOW 


HATEVER magic there may 

be in the five letters that spell 

“sepia,” to this word the 

architect who made the work- 
ing drawings and wrote the specifications 
for ‘Kingdor’—as uncompromising a 
Swiss chalet as he dared perpetrate upon 
an unsuspecting publice—is mainly in- 
debted for his opportunity. He is also 
sensible of undoubted assistance rendered 
by some connoisseur in New York City, 
whose name has not been revealed to him, 
but who, at a critical moment, indorsed 
the plans. 

The architect was told to design a 
“modern American house,”’ and he would 
not have hesitated for a moment had not 
this elastic term, so much in vogue, been 
qualified by one sweeping restrictive 
phrase—“but nothing that’s Colonial.” 
Then he was at his wit’s ends! ‘Colonial’ 
means so very much to us, the only 


national architectonic development we 
possess about which clusters all our his- 
tory and folk-lore. And when you say 
“nothing that’s colonial’’—if you have in 
mind only that which is modern, to the 
exclusion of whatever is historical—you 
might as well say “everything that’s foreign 
to the idea of home as a cultivated American 
understands it.’ Perhaps the architect 
was unable to conceal his dilemma, for he 
was supplied with an illustration so his 
mind and that of his client might con- 
tinue in touch as to a more definite con- 
ception of what was really wanted. Un- 
fortunately, that illustration cannot be 
conveniently offered in evidence, but for 
all intents and purposes of the writer of 
this paper the one subjoined will answer. 
It belongs to the same genus, and what- 
ever its merits may be, the architect of 
“Kingdor” had frankly to confess of a cer- 
tain temperamental inaptitude to design 








10 THE HOUSE 
anything nearly uncolonial, all-im 

portant as it was for him to endeavor to do 
so. But then he hastened to explain that 
the object of any ‘‘modern American 
house”’ was, undoubtedly, to express true 
home sentiment; and while “colonial” had 
come to be a favorite mode of expressing 

it, and moreover, expressed it very well 
still, at our command were other dialects 

other architectural languages—indeed, thi 
idea was one sufficiently cosmopolitan to 
matter surprisingly little whatever good 


as 


grammar an architect chose for hi 
medium. To build a successful hous 


where the true home sentiment is neces 
sarily inherent and expressed is like say 
ing to some one “I love you.” Choos 
any tongue you please, you need not 
worry, there is no girl but what would 
understand you immediately, so long a 
you say it. Trusting to this unique viev 
of the matter, the architect begged to be 
permitted to retain simply that essence 
spirit—of the % the nev 





“eolonial in 
house plan, the spirit which he wished to 
assure his client was nothing more tha 
unadulterated Anglo-Saxon home-feeling 
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and that, of course, everybody who is not 
an entire barbarian wishes to preserve. 
So much was readily acceded; but when 
the preliminary sketches were submitted 
they were criticised very severely. While 
they could not be said to savor in the least 
of a colonial dwelling, they did not 
resemble, either, any other ‘modern Ameri- 
can that the prospective house- 
builder could remember having seen. They 
were really odd, without being fashionably 
odd. That wasit. And as the discussion 
over them progressed it looked more and 
as though all his cunning arguments 
about to fail, and the venturesome 
architect to see his finish rather prema- 
turely. To have admitted, ingeniously, 
that he had drawn a Swiss chalet would 
have insured his dismissal forthwith. But 
the architect was used to contending 
against overwhelming odds in his cam- 
paign against verandas, and he tried to 
keep before him that excruciatingly 
funny suite of pictures which appeared 
some months ago in the Sunday Herald 
about the “Persistent Mule,” to cheer him 
up. So, while describing how the exposed 


house’”’ 


more 


were 
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“ KINGDOR” 


cypress timbering of “‘Kingdor’”’ was to be 
protected from the weather, he happened 
to use the word “sepia,’’ the immediate 
and only effect of which seemed to be to 
attract from another room the presence 
of a young girl who came with a school- 
book in her hand she had evidently been 
studying. Then he remembered that 
every progressive young ladies’ seminary 
has its optional course in aquarelles. The 
Kent-Place school in Summit cannot be 
the exception, for the sound of this 
familiar term to a scholar’s ears, applied 
to so commonplace a thing as painting a 
house, proved too interesting a proposi- 
tion to be resisted. She picked up the 
drawings that had fallen from her father’s 
hand, and proceeded to examine them 
curiously. 

The children of all good parents are apt 
to look upon the ideas and concerns of 
middle-age as oppressively matter of fact 
and prosaic. Unhampered by considera- 
tions commercial, the recipients of the 
best instruction obtainable in the modern 
schools see in the usual new-house plans 
under discussion a mediocre, ‘“‘hand-me- 
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SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


down” commodity, with so many ill-as- 
sorted doors, windows, and verandas, and 
a painful pretention that is bizarre, and 
out of harmony with nature. But what 
can you do? There is but one argument 
that will appeal to an astute economist 
like “father,” and that argument is ez- 
pediency. They reflect furtively: Could 
there ever have been a romantic period 
in so austere a life? Could “pa” ever have 
been a handsome boy in a white duck 
suit, whose main object in life was to row 
out of sight with his sweetheart in a cedar 
boat at Lake George? And that sweet- 
heart! Can you conceive the very grown- 
up, lady-superior sort of being “ma” is in 
such a réle, making the other girls mad 
with envy, not because her frocks were 
richer or costlier than theirs, but because 
they hung from her belt in such bewitching 
folds, while the yoke-waists were either 
so well-made, so well-laundered, or the 
ruffles were becoming to her, nobody could 
tell exactly what it was? Well, I can 
easily tell you what it was: It was an- 
other phase of the same charm inherent 
in good architecture. Yet here, in the 
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hands of a school-girl who could appreciat 
the intended art of the thing, were th 
plans of a kind of house capable of ind 
cing romantic reflections ad lib. about 
be turned down—a house whose fou 
elevations had not been foreed and tor 
tured to suit the exigencies of some ca 
iron floor plan, but a design where ever) 
feature had been considered in its relatio1 
to every other feature, composed ver} 
much as a musician would go about 
compose an opus for the orchestra. Tl 
the motive should be Swiss is a happy 
coincidence. A Swiss chalet is a psychi 
mirror of Alpine and Tyrolean romant 
cism, in the depths of which mirror how 
aSV for the imagery of the mind to mov 
and have being! Have you forgotten tl 
quaint and picturesque auberge of tl 
opera stage-setting, the mountains of thi 
Tyrol looming in the background? A) 
do you not remember how a door, upo! 
the long balcony, opened, and Majori« 
who was playing the soubrette’s part, 
laced and pointed bodice, herself radiant 


BEAUTIFUL 


performed 
music of 


such delicate yet pathetic 
Monsieur Rousseau’s that the 
court was ravished by it?’’* 

[It is the lightest part of the opera I have 
chosen to score a point, that is true, but 
ten times more effective than are the 
heavy tragedy scenes, where the slightest 
hitch or awkwardness carries the senti- 
ment over the sensitive line that separates 
pathos from bathos, and makes us laugh 
when we should ery. 

Through life it is the deft touch of 
romance that affects us most profoundly. 
There are depths to the human heart noth- 
ing else will sound. One more excursion 
in the enchanted realm! 

Of the hundreds of egregious characters 
which appear and disappear throughout 
the pages of the famous diary by Samuel 
Pepys—high functionaries, great ladies, 
court beauties and heavy villains among 
them—none, not even King Charles him- 
self, remains in the memory with half the 
living clarity of the ‘“girle’”’ who in the end 
broke up the journal—alas!—Mrs. Pepys’ 











KITCHEN AND CON 
SERVATORY EN 
TRANCE 


with ribbons and 
flowers, ran down the 
fascinating Swiss 
staircase artfully at- 















THE SOUTHEAST 
CORNER 


maid-in-waiting, Deb 
Willet. A sad bit of 
romance this is, but 
one with a realism 


* Quotation from ‘ The 








tached to the outside 
of the auberge while ee eink: eis 
“The king’s violins THE ( 


T, SHOWING ONE 
D GABLES 


Marquis Jeanne Hyacinthe 
de St. Palaye,” by J. H. 
Short house. This is the 
most finished short story in 
English I ever read. 
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that causes it to rise superior to the extreme 
coarseness of the time and enlist modern 
sympathy. Under the lively pun of the 
ereat diarist, a certain winter morning of 
the seventeenth century is made to live 
anew. We may see it all quite plainly, the 
tardy dawn, at length piercing the eternal 
smoke and fog of London, discovering 
Pepys in his room downstairs arranging his 
admiralty accounts. Presently something, 
as a ray of sunlight, comes to enliven the 
dingy apartments. It is the demure 
minx Willet, exquisitely feminine in what- 
ever pertains thereto, and caressable as a 
doll. She has come upon an errand from 
her mistress, who is ill with a toothache; 
and we may understand the terrible temp- 
tation to the susceptible Samuel to add 


another to his already long list of sorry 
defections. What work of fiction can 
furnish another such a scene as we have 
completed by the artless confession of 
Pepys: 

“And this time I first did give her a little 
kiss, she being a very pretty humored girle, 
and so one that I do love mightily.” 

Idle as may be the varied, foregoing 
speculation concerning the intimate 
thoughts of the up-to-date miss who did 
the architect the honor to look at his 
sketches, he believes something of the 
kind could explain why she began to hum 
to herself, before a word of approval 
escaped her—perhaps unconsciously, too 
—the irresistible marcato of the Valse Bleue, 
then at the beginning of its popularity. 
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But not to burden the reader with fu 
ther suspense, in order to elucidat 
theory of «esthetics, the writer has to say 
the spontaneous enthusiasm of a young 
mind in the business had weight with thi 
commercial argument, and the cor 
mission for ‘“‘Kingdor’” was issued. And 
in spite of some “frocks and frills’—cor 
poreal and spiritual—does it not make 
good its first excuse for existence? Is it 
not a very ““modern American house’’? 

The modern chalets as are now erecté 
in Switzerland and in France are not of thi 
greatest value for general art purposes 
Like the modern American house, the 
too often express merely deterioration i 
national taste where we would naturally 
expect to find improvement. It is th 
old chalets, whose whereabouts we must 
discover, that count—the colonial hous 
of Switzerland, in other words, and con 
temporary with our own, very dear, col 
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onial examples. There are two great 
classes of ancient Swiss chalets; namely, 
the chalet of the mountain, which has the 
low-piteh roof for holding the snow and 
keeping its inmates snug and warm during 
the chill winter nights, and the chalet of 
the plain, where it oftener rains, and where 
1 steeper roof is desirable. ‘‘Kingdor’’ is 
bviously developed from the latter ex- 
imples supplied by the northern cantons, 
is Zurich, Friburg, and parts of Berne, 
ind so, under a cunning masquerade, is 
1othing in the world but pure ‘“‘colonial,”’ 
nly expressed in the Swiss vernacular. 
The true Swiss chalet of the eighteenth 
entury, I conceive to be the acme of wood 
architecture. No one can possibly say 
truthfully that it apes other material, but 
roes on to fulfill the highest canons of art 
yy exploiting every advantage, structural 
r ornamental, manifest or latent, in wood. 
And this work is all so honest, so logical, 
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with its own complete grammar of detail 
and enrichment; in a word, true Gothic 
in wood, evolved by legitimate process out 
of feudal Europe, and uninfluenced in the 
slightest way by the Renaissance. Never 
was the woodworker’s art carried to a 
higher degree of proficiency and nobility. 
To the modern Swiss architect, doubtless, 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
chalets are as dear as is colonial Annapo- 
lis—let us say—to the American, al- 
though I should judge it to be the chalet 
with the low-pitch roof they affected most 
often. Mr. Jean Schopfer, in writing for 
the Architectural Record (N. Y.), a few 
years ago, says upon this point: ‘We do 
not know of any modern attempts to 
build a high-roof chalet, and we regret this, 
for the elegance and picturesqueness of 
roofs like those of the Fischenthal, Stanz, 
and Treib chalets deserve to be revived 
in contemporary edifices.’”’ ‘“Kingdor’’ 
would then enjoy the double distinction 


of being a rarity even in modern Switzer- 
land, because it is a high-roof chalet with 
two different pitches and canted gables. 
In an American chalet we cannot afford 
to be quite so honest as were the Swiss 
builders. We have to make believe a 
little. For instance, the expense of lining 
the inner walls of ‘“‘Kingdor’’ with cypress 
paneling (gulf cypress was the material 
used throughout, except for shingles and 
some minor details) would be prohibitive, 
yet this is what would have been done in a 
real Swiss chalet. Neither would it have 
been wise to have used dressed floor timbers, 
carving upon the walls and ceilings thus 
treated Arabesques, flowerwork, heraldic 
devices, mottoes, ete., wherever inviting 
spaces presented. A _ beautiful carved 
Swiss dresser for the dining-room had also 
to be omitted, likewise a Flemish bread- 
safe, to hang as a cabinet does against the 
wall, besides a medieval reliquary for the 
corner, under a window. Deals three or 
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four inches thick for the outside weather- 
ing, as called for by the Swiss specifica- 
tions, are again entirely out of the ques- 
tion in America, where lath, plaster, and 
shingles are unavoidable in their respect- 
ive offices. 

The interiors of a genuine antique Swiss 
chalet resemble the saloon of a steam- 
yacht. The ceilings are not greatly over 
seven feet or seven feet six inches in 
height—all very snug, very cosy, but most 
too low for an all-the-year-round residence. 
The architect made the ceilings of ‘‘King- 
dor’ as low as he dared, though not so low 
but that one fatal day, when he was not by, 
the gasfitter found: there to be sufficient 
head-room for some fashionable chande- 
liers, which were promptly installed. And 
I regret to say that notwithstanding the 
contiguity of Summit to the foremost city 
and art center in America, the chandelier 
continues to flourish here in spite of its 
enemies, whoever they may be, as does 
the poison ivy. ‘The rising generation of 
debutantes in Summit will find, however, 
that they cannot expect to appear to any 
sort of advantage unless they remove the 
ghastly overhead glare of the chandelier. 
It will kill any girl—artistically. 

But there are essential pieces of furni- 
ture that one should look to go in every 
Swiss chalet, viz., a table with sprawling 
legs (see figure), a carved plate-rack for the 
dining-room wall, which may be bought 
already made of a good cabinet-maker, 
and a few native chairs (see figure). Start- 
ing with these, it should not be difficult 
to work out a commendable scheme of 
harmony and contrast with the rest of the 
furniture. Cuckoo clocks are thoroughly 
Swiss, and one of them could be used to 
advantage, even if Mark Twain has said 
(when he used to be funny) they are bad 
for the mind, and just the kind of a present 
to make your worst enemy. As the 
quantity of furniture in use a century 
and a half ago was meager in the extreme, 
compared to the stuffy suggestions we 
encounter upon exhibition in the depart- 
ment stores, it would be much safer to err 
upon the side of simplicity, even to a sense 
of emptiness, rather than set about our 
Swiss chalet too many things. 


As before noted, ““Kingdor” is not what 
you would call a house that is “fashionably 
odd.” It lacks too many fashionable 
features and accessories. It has no 
veranda. We miss the huge lattice panels 
which are always in evidence somewhere. 
There is no corner tower. There are no 
big plate-glass windows with transoms, 
no landscape windows, no cove ceilings 
stilted above the picture molding, no 
moresque grilles over the doorways, no 
“skied” windows, not even in the kitchen. 
The cook-maid will have a chance to look 
out. There is no “den,” and the interior 
woodwork has not been trifled with—that 
is, not been stained green or red, reserving 
white enamel and gold paint for the re- 
ception-room, as is customary in fashion- 
able architecture. I have to confess that 
the interior woodwork of “Kingdor’’ is all 
in one tone, and that the natural color of 
gulf cypress, protected by a wax finish 
alone, which reveals the greater beauty 
of the grain. This propaganda of omis- 
sions is not fashionable. But does fash- 
ionable architecture stand the test of 
time—even twelve months’ time? After 
all, is it not but a painful exhibition of the 
blind leading the blind? 
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Just preceding 
the Queen Anne re- 
vival in this country 
there was an East- 
lake régime; but as 
this is now fully 
thirty years ago, it 
is hardly fair to ask 
the average reader 
if he remembers it. ‘ 
A number of fea 
tures were, at this 
time, borrowed fro! 
the ancient Swiss 
chalets, but carica- 
turedalmostbeyond + 
recognition. I sup- 
pose they were trying to rig up some kin 

a “New art” then. “Then pene 
ae of that period ha ¥ Swiss gabl 


HOUS 
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at least they were intended to be—but 


battened perpendicularly, and loaded wit 

a species of ornament directly derived fron 
the meaningless peregrinations of the acti 
jig-saw. It was, a cheap-lookir 
substitute for the hand-carved enrichme! 
of the Swiss chalets theniselves 

As it is, an architect who does not pt 
titute what talents he has to com 


indeed 


cialism, and compromise with the ver) 
popular dollar-books of cheap designs, 
conceived to stand in his own light by mx 
economists, who cannot understand, f 
the life of them, how al sensible bei 
would rather starve at his art than flow 
THE RoMANCE OF A PicturE.—Thet 
has just come to light in Bristol an interest 
ing romance of a picture. Tor some yea 
there has been hanging in the Bristol You 


Men’s Christian Association a picture et 
titled “The Holy Family.” 
lent it for a long time, al d once propost 
that the Association should buy it. He 
did not wish to drive a hard bargait 
the picture was obviously a good one; 

was 44x6 feet. Would the Committee lik 
to buy it for fifty dollars? “If y 


he said, “I am so much in sympathy witl 


your excellent work that I am willing t 
contribute twenty-five 


Che owne! 


yu would,” 


dollars myself tow- 


treated with 
imbers of 
tions of creosote stain. 
patina of the old chalets is undoubtedly 
he niggoe of time. 
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on meritorious ex- 
pedients. I under- 
stand there were, 
once upon a time, 
—| some martyrs of the 
} Inquisition who en- 





—S =>, 

7 | couraged the same 
Tae =o perversity of spirit, 
~ A ; and they had no 
s ss tangible proof either 
s\5 | of just whose the 
\[[]) true God was; but 
Bry, | | anybody who takes 

Zit, 


the trouble may dis- 
tinguish true art. 
And it is then that 
the straight and 
path of duty becomes the great- 





arrow 


est pleasure of life. 


[ am informed that the exposed timbers 
modern chalets in Switzerland are 
refined linseed oil. The 
“Kingdor” had two applica- 
The delightful 


Linseed oil, it seemed 


o me, would only remain upon the surface 


the cypress as a resinous exudation, 
atching every particle of dirt and soot in 


he atmosphere, till it would be black in 


AL 


accordinely. 


state. 


1 year, which is not the kind of patina we 


after. Of course we do not expect to 


ive long enough to see any patina upon 


he timbers of our chalet; but it will be 


ere, and all in good time. 


rd the purchase money.” But the Com- 

ttee felt that they had more important 
emands for their funds, and they replied 
By and by the owner died, 
nd the executors began to realize his 
The picture was looked up and 
he work was ordered to be packed and 
ent to London for sale. Judge the satis- 


faction of the executors when they received 
an offer of $3 
not to sell under $50,000. 
identified the picture as from the brush of 


5,000 for it, and were advised 
Experts have 


ietro da Cortona, the great Italian 
ainter of the early seventeenth century. 
-London Chronicle. 
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The Structural Style in Cabinet-Making 


By GUSTAV STICKLEY 


HREE-QUARTERS of a century 
ago, the modern meaning of the 
word ‘craft? was unknown in 
America. But at that time a 
young student, destined to become one 
of our national poets, profiting to the 
fullest by his Wanderjihre, carried away 
with him from the old town of Nurem- 
berg a deep sense of the nobility of labor, 
a recognition of “the long pedigree of 
toil.” The youthful enthusiast addressed 
himself to deaf ears. Long afterwards, 
wherever the tongue in which he wrote 
was spoken, the artisan was neglected, 
and his work despised. But slowly 
these conditions have grown less hard; 
the workman is gradually gaining in 
dignity and power, the workshop is tak- 
ing on many of the attributes of the 
school. As a consequence, society is as- 
suming a more organic form since its con- 
stituent units are growing more and 
more interdependent. As a further con- 
sequence of this increase in dignity and 
power newly conquered by the workman, 
a popular art is developing. The maker 
and the user, brought into close rela- 
tionship, are coming to understand each 
other as they have never done since the 
Middle Ages, while art is disclosing itself 
in its true nature, as an essential, a posi- 
tive necessity, of life. ‘ 
The handful of English medizvalists 
who instituted the arts-and-crafts move- 
ment looked forward as well as backward. 
Their vision was equally clear and eager 
in both directions. They felt and knew 
that the beauty of the past could be trans- 
lated into the simplicity of the present and 
the future without loss of force and sub- 
stance. 
Superfluous belongings, ostentation, and 
luxury have always been used by the rich 
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and powerful as a means to impress and 
to awe those who were too poor to possess 
and too ignorant to understand. But asa 
knowledge of wsthetic principles spreads 
among the people, as it is found that 
beauty of environment may be obtained 
by simple means and small expenditures, 
the old luxury and superfluity become like 
the methods of warfare and defense of 
past generations—methods that prove 
ineffectual before the advance of civiliza- 
tion. The mingling of the Orient with 
the West, the deep study of science and 
sociology, the influence of such artists as 
Puvis de Chavannes, have all been power- 
ful factors in the world-wide impulse 
toward simplicity in life and art. The 
leaders of all divisions of men are now 
earnestly seeking to recognize, display, and 
emphasize the structural idea; the idea 
that reveals, explains, and justifies the 
reason for the existence of any being, 
organism, or object. Art is the true and 
perfect reflection of society. Therefore 
we find symmetry among the Greeks, sub- 
limity and mystery in the Middle Ages, 
the exuberance of long repression in the 
period of -the Renaissance. In our own 
epoch-making time the impulse is equally 
sincere, spontaneous, and strong. It is 
toward the expression of the structural 
idea. This is particularly true in America, 
whose leaders, experimenting because, like 
Luther in the Reformation, they ‘cannot 
do otherwise,” are producing results in 
government, economics, and applied science 
that draw upon us as a nation the respect- 
ful admiration of peoples of older training, 
experience, and culture. This experi- 
mentalism is firmly based and legitimately 
active. It does not produce for effect, 
or work toward pre-arranged, definite, and 
limited results. Its creations are like 
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those of nature herself. They are co! 
ceived with passion, and come warm an: 
living from the matrix. Therefore, 
art is the reflection of the spirit of tl 
times, we find all about us recognition of 
what is termed in the studio and the sho] 
“the American style’; a phrase to | 
avoided, since it offers a limited a1 
dwarfed conception of the great move 
ment to which it would give a name. 

This unanimous search for the stru 
tural idea is significant. It is the mar] 
of an organic period, an assurance that 
our century will represent to those wl 
shall succeed us something more than 
cycle of years. In spite of ourselves, v 
must express the impulses of our time 
In our works and words we must, f 
aught that we can do, represent our ow! 
epoch, nation, and hearts. Our sol 
power lies in properly training oursel) 
that we may not be extremists; that 
may not misrepresent the force of out 
period, as a figure of Michelangelo mi 
represents through exaggeration the stru 
ture of the human frame; that we may n 
present a caricature of our nation, or pe! 
vert and squander our individual portio1 
of the Zeit-Geist, as an unworthy hi 
wastes the riches that he has borne 1 
part in accumulating. 

Through the crafts of our time the 
structural idea finds abundant and facil 
expression. Craftsmen are devoting then 
selves, as never before since the Middl 
Ages, to the service of practical need 
They are freeing themselves from hai 
pering traditions, dispossessing themselv« 
of the insistent memories of old model 
They are swept onward in the great move 
ment toward simplicity and nature. 

Among the crafts, that of cabinet-mal 
ing occupies a very important place, sin: 
it ministers to one of the absolute nec 
of man—that is, the need of comfort 
and since it is an adjunct, or rather 
branch, of the building art which provid: 
the human habitation. Indeed, it is not 
too much to assert that as architectur 
expresses the great aspirations of tl 
times through the medium of publi 
monuments and edifices, so the les 
building art reflects the every-day life ar 
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the more intimate thoughts of those who 
fashion and of those who demand. We 
have arrived now at a moment when the 
historic or court styles of cabinet-making 
are recognized alike in Europe and 
America as phases of out-worn art. We 
turn to the belongings of Savonarola’s cell, 
of the Spanish mission houses, of the 
Flemish and Tyrolean cottages, and the 
colonial kitchens. And all these we prize, 
not because of the historical interest which 
attaches to them (although it is great), 
but because they express frankly, and in 
the proper materials, the essential quali- 
ties of a bed, chair, desk, table, or other 
object of this class. Nor can it be said 
that we who lack tradition and precedent 
are the sole, or even the most fervent, dis- 
ciples of this structural movement. As 
the “sons of our own works” in all that 
relates to art and craftsmanship, we should 
naturally be the first to reject a long-ex- 
erted and oppressive influence, just as 
colonists grown strong, break and cast off 
the yoke of the mother-country. But 
those who have been the most subser- 
vient to old ideas and fixed styles, those 
who long ruled the decorative and indus- 
trial art of the world with an unyielding 
policy, have preceded us in revolution. 
The structural idea appealed to the French 
innovators in the forms of natural growths, 
in the boles of trees, in the stalks of 
plants, and in the convolutions of flower- 
petals. But in artistic as well as political 
revolution, the French, or rather certain 
Frenchmen, were carried to excess and 
violence. The structural idea in art, like 
the basic idea of government, was per- 
verted by them, and “the wavy line,” the 
line of flame and smoke, non-structural, 
or it were better to say destructive, ap- 
peared before the world as the symbol and 
essence of the new French art. But as 
tobespierre, Danton, and Marat repre- 
sented the perverts and degenerates of the 
political cause, so the mad enthusiasts of 
“the wavy line” wronged the initiators of 
the artistic movement. The parallel 
holds good throughout its course, for as 
France in the late eighteenth century 
destroyed the monarchical tradition and 
propagated democracy, so, in the late 
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nineteenth, she trampled upon the tyr- 
anny of historic art and pointed the way 
to freedom, although she herself, or 
rather an element of her citizenship, in- 
dulged in the wildest vagaries. But in 
spite of having wasted or perverted much 
artistic energy, France has done much 
toward disproving the statement made, 
some two decades since, by William 
Morris, that ‘‘no designer, however original 
he may be, can sit down to-day and draw 
the form of an ordinary piece of furniture, 
or vessel, or the ornament of a cloth, that 
will be other than a development or a 
degradation of forms used hundreds of 
years ago.” 

These words when pronounced con- 
tained a large proportion of truth, but the 
progress of twenty years has largely 
reduced the measure. 

To confine our observation to our own 
country, we find, as I have before insisted, 
builders and craftsmen seeking to express 
in the products of their brain and hand the 
primitive structural idea. In beginning 
a work, they no longer ask themselves, 
“What is here precedent and tradition?” 
but rather, “What is the principle, the 
germ-concept, with which we have to 
deal?” This is true, especially of the 
cabinet-maker who, taking simplicity and 
practicality as his guides, feels that the 
furnishings of a farm-house kitchen may 
have an artistic value far beyond those 
of a costly drawing-room, if the latter be 
not wisely planned. He understands 
that the first and most dominant im- 
pression of beauty proceeds from the 
frank acknowledgment of the service to 
which the object is devoted. 

This revulsion to severe simplicity in 
cabinet-making has been criticised as 
pointing to a reversion to log houses and 
homespun, to a crudity of life incompati- 
ble with our actual ideas of culture. The 
criticism is based upon appearance rather 
than fact. It is true that our severe and 
simple style now errs upon the side of 
erudeness. Yet this very crudity, abso- 
lutely structural, is a proof of vital power, 
and is in itself a promise of progress, since 
chaos, that is, formlessness, precedes, 
never follows, crudeness, and since deca- 


dence is the natural sequence of over- 
refinement. Coming after the historic 
styles, the simple and structural arrests 
and commands attention, as it could not 
do did it resemble its predecessors, or 
seek to compromise with them. But it is 
yet in its formative period, possessing a 
debatable quality quite comparable to the 
appearance of a youth, who, lacking the 
symmetry of the mature man, attracts by 
reason of irregularities, which are nothing 
else than undeveloped beauties. 

With time, the asperities of the struc- 
tural style will be softened. But again, 
this development must not come through 
conscious effort, through continual experi- 
ment and research, such as reveal them- 
selves in the work of certain cabinet- 
makers, exponents of L’Art Nouveau in 
France, of La libre Esthétique in Belgium, 
or of the Austrian Secession movement; 
the development, in order to be sound, 
must be gradual and moderate—alto- 
gether like that of nature, which trans- 
forms the boy into the man. 

But all comparisons laid aide, it must 
be said that in the lesser as well as the 
greater building art, the structural lines 
should be obtrusive rather than obscured. 
Such lines in cabinet-making declare the 
purpose and use of the object which they 
form, and are, in their way, as important 
as the contours which-announce a church, 
an opera-house, or a business structure. 
Furthermore, these same lines must con- 
tribute to the decoration of the piece, 
which should result principally from such 
modification of the constructive features 
as will not impair their validity. 

Again, the structural lines should not be 
subjected to the indignity of applied orna- 
ment, which, in its nature as a parasite, 
never fails to absorb the strength of the 
organism on which it feeds; as is wit- 
nessed by the history of the decorated 
Gothic in both France and England, which 
succumbed beneath the luxuriance of 
floriated design. 

The final justification of the structural 
style of cabinet-making lies in its treatment 
of wood as wood; it respects the medium 
with which it deals, taking full advantage 
of its qualities, yet making no demands 
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upon it which it is not able to meet. TI! 
straight structural lines follow and e1 
phasize the grain and growth of the wo 
They draw attention to natural beautic 
which in other styles are usually lessen 
and sometimes wholly effaced or destroy: 
Wood is designed to be cut, and metal 
be molded; therefore, when the craftsmaz 
fails to recognize these separate and di 
tinct methods of treatment he violates tl 
intuitions of taste and the laws of logic 

It might perhaps be well to add on 
more point to this plea for the structu 
style in cabinet-making; even at the ri 
of giving occasion for the censorious 
ridicule the comparison of the small wit 
the great, of an industrial with a fine art 
But as democracy advances into the pr 
vince of xsthetics, the question of rela 
tive importance, of major and minor, 
less and less frequently raised. Or, pet 
haps, it were better to say that the qu 
tion itself has suffered a change of base 
It is no longer the class into which 
work falls that stamps the thing creat 
as distinguished or insignificant; it is tl 
work itself which receives honor or meet 
condemnation, according to the measu! 
of inseparable service and beauty, or 
pure, artistic pleasure that it gives. A 
small and fragile vessel of glass, a flowe1 
fashioned from enamels, are now honor 
side by side, in the Luxembourg, with tl 
modern world masterpieces of paintin 
and sculpture. Therefore, it will not 
considered unpardonable, as once it woul 
have been, to present points of compa 
ison between simple objects of househol 
service and the temple constructions of 
the Greeks. The latter are at once tl 
plainest and highest examples of th 
structural style. Their plan is a conce] 
of the primitive man, and, even in thei 
most advanced stage of development, th 
timber construction, so to speak, is nevé 
obscured. The columns, with their flut 
shafts, recall more vividly than word 
can do the boles of forest trees with thei 
grooved bark. The frieze, with its alter 
nate ornamental markings of vertical lin 
and circles, is but an allusion to the first 
type of the temple, when planks, set on 
edge, and tree-trunks were hastily assem- 
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bled to form a sheltering roof over the 
god, the treasure, and the worshipers. 
It cannot be too strongly insisted that 
in these temples the structural quality 
was never lost, never even greatly ob- 
scured to the eye; that the principle of 
construction involved was a question of 
weight and mass, and that from it resulted 
a whole, simple enough to be included in 
a single glance; that the impression con- 
veyed was one of harmony and repose, 
altogether different from the complex, 
stimulating impression made upon the 
mind by a Gothic structure reared upon 
the buttress system of thrusts and coun- 
ter-thrusts. Therefore, to sum up, we 
may say that these delicately refined 
temples were most simple in plan—simple 
to the point of crudeness; that in them 
the structural idea persisted to the end, 
clear and dominant; that they were de- 
veloped by the subtile modification of 
line, by ornament arising from necessities 
of construction, and appearing, therefore, 
spontaneous and natural. 

To establish this argument it is neces- 
sary only to visit some museum in which 
models of those constructions are shown, 
and, as one advances from the archaic 
style through the various stages of de- 
velopment, one feels that simplicity, even 
erudeness, of plan is the sure, safe basic 
idea of the builder, whether he practice 
the major art of architecture, or the minor 
art of cabinet-making. 

We have before referred to the necessity 
of treating wood as wood, but there is 
much more to be said in support of the 
same principle. The limitations of this 
material must not only be respected by 
the cabinet-maker; the qualities of the 
material must be cherished, cultivated, 
enhanced. From the careful develop- 

ent of the beauties of grain and texture 
there will result much of the refinement 
necessary to soften the asperity of the 
structural lines. There will result beauty 

f color, which shall arrest the eye in its 

therwise too rapid seizure of the struc- 
ural scheme of a comparatively small ob- 
ject. There will result a constant play 
of light and shade, infinite, and never 
repeated in its variations. To the devel- 
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opment of color and texture by legitimate 
means in the woods which he employs, 
the modern cabinet-maker should devote 
his best energies, to the end that he may 
aid in correcting a crying evil of commer- 
cialism, that he may prove the absurdity 
of the flooding glaze, which conceals and 
obliterates the exquisite work of nature, 
upon which have been bestowed the gifts 
of the Divine intelligence, and of untold 
cycles of years. 

As to the choice of woods to be followed 
by the American cabinet-maker, there is 
also a word to be said. He should work 
with native elements. The possibilities 
of our forest products are great, and, 
furthermore, the impulse of the true 
craftsman is to love and properly treat 
the materials which lie nearest to his 
hand, since they possess for him the en- 
dearing qualities of old and familiar 
acquaintanceship. As it is the impulse 
of the East Indian to carve into lace-like 
designs his heavy, close-grained teakwood, 
so it is the tendency of the American, if 
left free from the deadening influence of 
commercialism, to preserve and develop 
the greatest beauties—that is to say, the 
texture-qualities—of* the oak, the maple, 
and other forest favorites in the objects 
which he fashions from them. 

Among the native woods, oak should 
receive the preference, by reason of its 
susceptibility, its responsiveness, to treat- 
ment. Under the action of “fuming,” 
and of other chemical processes, it dis- 
closes unsuspected qualities, which lie 
near its heart. If the expression may be 
allowed, it is the most human of woods, 
the most amenable to what may be termed 
the educative process; that is, the literal 
drawing out of all that constitutes its 
value. 

The recognition of its beauty is spread- 
ing, and is being translated into terms of 
the market-place. Its price has rapidly 
risen within the past four years, and it is 
advancing to a place not far below that of 
mahogany in public and commercial favor. 
That this is as it should be, may be said 
without disparagement to the beautiful 
wood which furnished the material for 
the masterpieces of the Dutch and French 


craftsmen, for those of Chippendale, Sher- 
aton, and Hepplewhite, the chief worldly 
delights of our colonial ancestors. The 
wood of these masterpieces, if examined 
with care, will be found to differ radically, 
in both substance and treatment, from 
the modern commercial mahogany. The 
old wood is of extreme hardness, abound- 
ing in knots, markings, vein-systems, and 
all other “accidents” which make for the 
beauty of a vegetable growth. It was 
treated by successive applications of oil, 
and, after each coating, was left exposed 
to the sun; a process which gave a hard 
polish to the surface of the wood, accen- 
tuated irregularities of color and tone, and 
in all ways furthered the work begun by 
Nature herself when the wood was yet a 
living tree. 

If, now, the modern mahogany of the 
factory and shop be examined, it will be 
recognized as of the “soft” variety. It is 
easily worked, as it contains no knots. It 
is subjected to the glazing process in order 
to conceal defects of fiber. It is tortured 
upon a machine, like a victim of the Span- 
ish Inquisition upon the rack, into swollen 
forms, or it may be stabbed to the heart 
by an inlay, equally painful tc the sight of 
lovers of the old masters of marquetry. 

The use of mahogany was most legiti- 
mate in its day. It was a sign of the 
times, a result of colonial expansion made 
by the English and the Dutch. The wood 
received consecration at the hand of many 
amaster. But the touch of genius cannot 
be imitated, and the hands are dead that 
gave it. New materials await the work- 
ing, and new thoughts their development. 
Then, since the genius of the American is 
structural, as is seen by his government, 
his control of natural resources, his mastery 
of finance, let the building art, the lesser 
as well as the greater, provide him with 
an environment in which he shall see his 
own powers reflected. In the appoint- 
ments and fitting of his dwelling, let the 
structural idea be dominant, and the ma- 
terials employed be, as far as is possible, 
native products, in order that the scheme 
may be unified and typical, in all respects 
worthy to pass into the history of art, 
since art is the mirror of life. 
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HOLLY AND MISTLETOE 


By ELLEN 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 

HE sight of Christmas greens, lil 

the odor of oranges in winter, stir 

up in the normal human heart it 

tangible memories of past joy 
vague anticipations of joys to come, whi 
however unscientific the conjecture, may 
be an inheritance from our pre-Christian 
ancestors. For the celebration of Christ- 
mas, so deeply identified with the modern 
holiday, is conceded to be an adaptation 
of the earlier Roman festival of the Satur 
nalian revels, and its midwinter gayeties 
were not approved by the early Christian 
church. But as modern nerve-specialist 
have made clear, the universality of holi 
days springs from as deep a need of 
humanity as the cycle of seasons in natur 
itself. 

The poets and novelists have felt this 
and the character, like Scrooge, whicl 
knows no time of holiday, is at once felt t 
be abnormal and out of tune and rhythm. 
And so the lovely custom of ‘keeping 
Christmas’”’ lives on through the centuri: 
as it ought; though we no longer light 
from the never-dying village-fire or altar, 
like the ancient Druids, within doors, 

“The fire with well-dried logs supplied 
Goes roaring up the chimney-side,” 
while without, we like to imagine witl 
Marcellus, and in part believe with Hora- 

tio, that 

“Th bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
An | then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad 
Th nights are wholesome; then no planet 

strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 
CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 

It is pleasant to recall at this season, 

that the Roman revels had for the Roman 
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a spiritual meaning. They stood for the 
brotherhood of man, and J. A. Symonds, 
in one of his Southern Sketches of Italy, 
reminds us that “we are perhaps practi- 
cing a Roman virtue to this day, when at 
Christmas our hand is liberal, and we think 
it wrong that the poorest wretch should 
fail to feel the pleasure of the day.” Holly, 
box, ivy, laurel, and bay adorned the 
toman houses at this time, and the 
Druids, too, kept a winter festival, the 
priests sending sprigs of holly to each rude 


Briton hut, partly as a peace offering, 
partly as a reminder to decorate their 


houses with it, thereby encouraging sylvan 
spirits to enter them and drive away frost 
and winter. 

It remained for the later British to add 
to the holly, mistletoe, and evergreen an- 
other meaning. In the dead mid-winter, 
their green freshness both seemed and 
symbolized a miraculous growth, and thus 
their appropriateness to the Christian fes- 
tival became. apparent. Other symbolic 
meanings naturally attached themselves 
to Christmas customs, meanings now 
merely curious, amusing, poetic, or even 
distasteful, according to the temperament 
of the person who considers them. 

The ;Yule-tide log was first used with 
ceremony at pagan winter festivals, and 
traces of this custom in its pagan form 
may still be found among primitive peo- 
ples. The word yule has a somewhat con- 
fused meaning. One reads that the Saxon 
word yule is ale, and that either word may 
have begotten the other. It also meant 
among the Welsh, holiday; and the imagin- 
ation of to-day is quite free to suppose that 
the ale and the holiday became so hope- 
lessly confused intheSaxon mind before 
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the day of wassail was over that a con- 
fusion of tongues was the most natural 
thing in the world. 

Certainly, the mingling of fancy with 
many an old custom is odd enough. The 
conventional Christmas pig is supposed 
to have been first eaten in derision of the 
Jewish rejection of it. Mince-pies at this 
season, we learn with astonishment, derive 
their fitness from the oriental spices used 
to concoct them, and they were originally 
made in the form of a manger, those of the 
turn-over variety being supposed still to 
represent the folding of a child in bed. 
Pantomimes are the conventional Christ- 
mas games, because the first voyagers re- 
turning from the Holy Land acted out 
their experiences, and the custom of using 
lights, such as the blazing log and many 
candles, is supposed to symbolize the Light 
of the World. Very pleasant is a German 
legend as to the origin of the Christmas- 
tree. One cold Christmas eve, Luther was 
walking alone across the country. It was 
a clear night of stars, thousands and thou- 
sands lighting his way, even through the 
pine woods. So deeply did their beauty 
move him that Luther’s first business on 
his return home was to cut a fir-tree from 
the nearest wood, set it up in his house 
and light it with myriad candles to 
picture for his children the wondrous 
beauty of the starry night, and to teach 
the spiritual lesson it implied. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Passing from the symbolic to the prac- 
tical aspect of Christmas greens, one is 
disposed not to utter the every-day plea 
for a simpler observance of Christmas, 
but rather to make one for the use of 
greater intelligence in decoration, greater 
forethought in every kind of Christmas 
preparation. The chief interest of the 
preparations should center about the liv- 
ing-room, and all other decorations save 
that of the dinner-table be subservient to 
it. The character of the room should first 
be studied, and its decorations lead up to 
some central feature like the tree, the fire- 
place, or some appropriate legend upon 
the wall. If once successful in a decora- 
tive scheme, it is well to record the plan 


used, and let it serve year after year, grow- 
ing into the memories of the household as 
naturally as the remembrance of certain 
furniture, or pictures of unusual beauty. 
In decoration one may choose between 
the luxurious and the picturesque. The 
latter is likely to be the better if at all suc- 
cessful, and ingenuity is more necessary 
to its success than money. 

Instead of setting the children to work 
upon ridiculous chains of flimsy paper or 
of tinsel, why not, in the country at least, 
send them to the woods for cones, which, 
strung together or glued on cardboard, 
and perhaps varnished to make them 
brilliant, lend themselves most fitly to 
Christmas decoration? Various seeds and 
shells may also serve to embellish a back- 
ground of green, and the children be all the 
better for the fresh air breathed while 
gathering them. 

It is now a simple matter to buy from 
the florist long ropes of evergreen, and 
with many yards of this the room may be 
made into a veritable bower. If there are 
not too many pictures they may be re- 
moved to make room for a genuine Pom- 
peiian festoon of evergreen. 

The cornice should first be measured 
and divided off mathematically, that the 
festoon may ‘‘compose”’ well on the walls. 
There may be intervals of two feet, then 
of four, then two, then four, and so on till 
the room is divided off as regularly as 
possible. This spacing may of course be 
varied to suit the room’s proportions, and 
the first measurements be made on the 
baseboard. Mark these spacings on the 
cornice or picture-molding with a scarlet 
ribbon bow, or rosette, which shall seem 
to hold the evergreen ropes in place. If 
ribbon is too costly, use tissue paper, or a 
few cones grouped together. Next hang 
festoons of evergreen between these knots, 
letting each loop hang down the same dis- 
tance as every other. Then hang single 
ropes of evergreen to depend from each 
knot, between the loops, to a point at least 
a foot lower than the festoons. Lastly, 
these single ropes should be trimmed down 
with the scissors at either end, literally 
sheared, to make them narrow at top and 
bottom and quite full in the middle. The 





used to outline doors at 
the moldings, and 
portiére or screen. 

For the former | 
square of fish-net; for th 
holly or evergreen 
cheese-cloth an 
Lettering is of 
ways of making the letters ma 
of, from those of stiff 
wire, to which spr: 
bound with frill 
piece of tape, to wl 
sewed, and the let 
solid background. 
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design, as very beautiful le: 
galax and myrtle, may be bought, a1 
flat, pliable line prepared, adaptabl 
many a decorative scheme. 


1d windows, to « 











RATIONS 


varied by bunclies of immortelles, holly 
berries, or Christmas roses fastened on at 


intervals. 
TREES 


There are, of course, two opinions as to 
the desirability of the annual sacrifice of 
young trees, which takes place at Christ- 

as, and however effective it may have 
been, one is almost shocked at the waste- 
fulness of the enthusiast who lined her 

reat hall with fir-trees to make the sea- 

on gay. For those of tender conscience 
in this matter, the Nuremberg trees are 
recommended, though they are not easy to 
procure in this country. They are arti- 

cial, and not very large, but may, of 
course, be used year after year, and are 
pretty for the dinner-table or sideboard. 
All real trees are more satisfactory if boxed, 
and one may buy a tree with roots, and 
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plant it afterward, a plan which, if gen- 
erally adopted, might soon become a 
thrifty national custom. 


THE DINNER-TABLE 


This last should be another feature of 
the Christmas decorations to receive 
special attention. For this day at least 
set aside every ornate épergne or elaborate 
center vase, and substitute something 
which speaks, not of expense, but of good 
cheer, for a generous bow] of shining apples 
is more to be desired than costly lace or 
satin and American beauty roses at this 
time. An effective table once seen had 
for a centerpiece a Jerusalem cherry-tree, 
with many berries, the earthen pot being 
concealed by tissue paper matching the 
red fruit, bound in place by a bit of green 
ribbon. This, in turn, was practically con- 
cealed by a mass of fruit, oranges, apples, 
grapes, and raisins, with green leaves at 
intervals, all so arranged as to form a kind 
of pyramid toward the top of the plant. 
Another decoration, very suggestive for an 
evening dinner, is a tiny tree, whose many 
candles furnish the entire light for the table, 
and whose branches bear nuts, bunches of 
raisins, and crystallized fruits, the whole 
made glittering by the use of a very little 
cotton sprinkled with diamond dust. 

At a more formal dinner was seen on the 
white damask cloth a slender glass vase, 
whose base just filled the center of a holly 
wreath. ‘The branches of specially chosen 
holly which filled it were so high that they 
did not interfere with the guests’ comfort 
in seeing one another. Four candles in 
glass candlesticks were shaded by green 
shades, to which tiny- bunches of holly 
were fixed. In and out around the cen- 
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tral vase and the four lights graceful 
curves were traced on the cloth in holly 
leaves, gathered at the corners in festoon 
fashion, with a stiff rosette of scarlet rib- 
bon. The use of ribbon, not usually de- 
sirable at table, was, in this case, quite 
justified by the results, and the effect was 
further enhanced by the use of name cards 
to which sprigs of holly were attached by 
ribbon knots. An amusing feature of this 
dinner was the serving of the Christmas 
goose, accompanied by an appropriate 
verse for each guest from the nursery 
Mother Goose book. 

A very artistic Christmas dinner-table 
was one in which mistletoe was promi- 
nently used. The table-linen was of 
écru tint, and the round table accentuated 
by dividing off its center from the edge, 
where the utensils were set, by a wreath 
effect, executed in the wine-colored shades 
of galax leaves. These were sewed flat 
on a pice of tape and secured to the cloth 
by occasional pins. At four equally dis- 
tant parts of this circle were placed cups, 
seemingly of mistletoe, but really of stiff 
paper, to which the mistletoe was sewed. 
In each of these was placed a candle of 
écru wax, unshaded, like those of our an- 
cestors. A delicate line of mistletoe led 
from these candles to the center of the 
table, where was placed a flat bed of the 
same wax-like flower, from which rose a 
highly polished brass loving-cup. This, 
in turn, held roses of deep cream color, the 
edges of the petals just touched with dark 
tints suggestive of the galax coloring, and 
so few in number that the beauty of each 
rose could be fully appreciated. The 
whole effect, subdued and soft in tone, was 
very unusual and pleasing. 
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HERE are as many ways to furni 
a house as there are families 
the world—and more—for it 
a poor family that cannot bi 


at least two conflicting ideas on furnis] 


ing among its members. Perhaps it 
these conflicting ideas, at the out 
which will account for the number of 
harmonious, unhomelike aspects in 

houses about us. 

The masculine and feminine ideas 
vastly at variance. A man’s notion 1 
be summed up in five words, ‘Let us 
comfortable.” 


tween these two lies the happy mean 
success. If we cannot achieve this 1 
at the start, let us take the man’s ide 


as the basis of our decorative efforts, a1 


be comfortable first and artistic aft 


wards. I believe we will find that cor 


fort and beauty, if not identical, ar 
least twin sisters. A chair does not 
longer need to be made of faded upl 


stery, worn to the verge of decrepitude, t 


embody a man’s notion of ease. Ba 
elors’ houses are generally well furnishe 
I imagine that one of the first thing 
man would do, if given carte blanch: 
the average house, would be to thi 
most of the so-called articles of big 
and virtu in it away. Men loathe lit 
things, put around on tables and star 
where they are easily knocked over. M 
are not early trained to constraint 
their movements, the way women 
neither have men a love for delicate trifl 
Nowhere is this difference shown n 


strongly than in a man’s and a womat 
dressing-table. The woman’s will be lit 


tered with a myriad of tiny trifles in 

cut glass, and filigree—all useful, so 
claims—the man’s will have a half-doz 
stiff brushes and plain bottles, and t 
is all—unless, of course, wife, mother, 
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A woman’s idea general 
is, “Let us make the house pretty.” B 
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sweetheart gives him things he feels 
obliged to keep there. 

A woman’s dressing-table defies all laws, 
and will be crowded with trifles till the 
end of time, but elsewhere in the house let 
her take simplicity for her motto, and de- 
vise means to keep her objects of virtu 
where they are safe from sudden knocks, 
and where they can be effectively ar- 
ranged. 

In imagination, at least, let her begin 
in the living-room, by clearing tables, 
mantel, and shelves of everything that is 
on them. In the reconstructive process, 
put back on the tables only those things 
which actually pertain to them; on the 
writing-table, or desk, a good lamp and 
the necessary writing conveniences; on 
the library-table, books, magazines, paper- 
cutters. A table used merely to show off 
small articles of ornament seems mean- 
ingless; a shelf or cabinet is more suit- 
able for this purpose. 

Next comes the mantel. If the fire- 
place is used for a real live fire (and it 
ought to be), do not, as you value your 
dwelling, put any hanging drapery on it 
that can catch fire; and even if the fire- 
place is seldom or never used, still let the 
principle apply that you shall put nothing 
on it that suggests the idea of easy igni- 
tion. 

As the mantel is usually the thing in 
the room which first catches the eye, take 
pains to put on it your best and most 
effective things. A few large jars and bits 
of pottery will look far more dignified 
than a lot of meaningless little things. 

We collect things which mean some- 
thing to us, but if that meaning is not ap- 
parent to others, the articles would better 
be kept in a place where they will be seen 
by us alone, and they may be shown and 
explained to those who will be interested. 

After putting mantel and table to 
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rights, after the new order, the dismayed 
housewife will find at least three-fourths 
of her possessions still to dispose of. Jugs, 
vases, photographs, and souvenirs of all 
sorts, grin at her tauntingly, and she will 
be superhuman if she does not have an 
impulse to throw them all away. 

If she takes my advice, she will banish 
all unframed photographs and pictures 
which cannot be hung on the walls to 
some box, whence they may be taken 
out and framed, one by one, as the old 
pictures grow tiresome or shabby. 

If she is the possessor of many books, 
low, pleasant bookcases, where the books 
may be reached without straining one’s 
arms, serve a double purpose of holding 
the books, and being a good resting-place 
for pottery on the top, unused shelf. 
I have seen beautiful rooms where almost 
the entire wall-space was covered with 
bookcases up to about five feet, the 
beautiful pieces of bric-a-brac on the 
top shelf being out of reach of elbows, 
and just at the eye-level, where they 
could be most appreciated. I remember 
an attractive nook in a Pittsburg house. 
A large circular bay opened out of the 
living-room. All around this bay were 
bookeases, such as I have described, and 
above them were low windows, with 
round, leaded panes of yellowish glass. 
On the top of the bookcases, showing in 
silhouette against this glass, were a few 
excellent casts and jars, chiefly beautiful 
for their shape. It was an ideal spot to 
read in, the soft light falling down over 
your shoulders onto your book. 

Many people who are expert in house- 
hold furnishing say that we should have 
nothing in our houses that is not of use. 
The useful thing may be made as beautiful 
as possible, but its purpose must not be lost 
sight of. If we apply this standard con- 
sistently, what must we do with the vases 
that will not hold a flower without tipping 
over, or without having all the leaves 
stripped from the stems? What shall we 
do with the lamp that is handsome by 
day and useless by night, the book whose 
binding must have a paper cover over 
it before we dare read it, or those relics 
of a past generation, the upholstered 
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chairs, whose upholstery was never seen 
because of the linen shroud which kept it 
from air and sun? Thanks be to the 
Goddess Hygeia, we are beginning to wel- 
come the sunlight. We are beginning to 
understand that a window is to let in 
light and air, not to exhibit four sets of 
curtains and two shades. Floors are 
made to walk on, not to show off carpet, 
where a piece of newspaper must be care- 
fully laid over the spot where a wanton 
fleck of sunlight will slip in. But I am 
digressing from jars and candlesticks. 

A high Dutch shelf, running all around 
the room, is a very effective way of dis- 
posing of some of the larger pieces of pot- 
tery—if the room lends itself to that 
style of decoration—and suitably built 
cabinets dispose of small trifles which de- 
mand close inspection. 

There is born into almost every woman 
a passionate love for soft, beautiful fab- 
rics. She will buy them, and having 
bought, is often at a loss as to how to use 
them. If they can be used for table or 
pillow covers, sash curtains or porti¢res, 
well and good; but don’t stick them 
about merely to use them. We all re- 
member those now extinct monstrosities 
of a darkened civilization, technically 
known as “Drapes!” which blighted one’s 
vision. Many of us have in our posses- 
sion now pretty bits of fabric, which we 
bring forth periodically to show our 
friends, mournfully exclaiming, ‘Now, 
what would you do with that?” 

I went to a house one day where it 
seemed to me that the hostess had solved 
this problem in a charming way. In the 
broad hallway stood a handsome chest, 
bearing the quaint inscription on the 
cover, ‘Here lyeth store,” and in this 
chest were heaped, haphazard, rare fab- 
rics from all over the world. Linen crash 
embroideries from Russia and Scandi- 
navia rubbed against silken ones from 
India and Japan, and soft silks from 
Damascus and Algiers mingled with the 
products of Irish and Dutch looms. There 
they lay, safe from the grime of a city, 
ready to be brought out to gladden the 
eye and soothe the fingers of the casual 
guest who might be curious enough to 
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say, ‘What is that old chest for?” TI 
goodness, it is possible now to ask 
questions without being considered 
So far [ seem to have sti ck to the 
ing-room, or library, for my homily 
small part of the average house. 
There is the dining-room, perhap 
only room where the entire family i 
gathered togetner, in oul busy Ameri 
life. _ It has always seemed to m« 





the most desirable quality in a dini 
room, as in bedrooms, dressing-r 
and kitchens, is not only to be clean, | 
to look clean. Heavy hangings m 
always suggest germs, no matter | 
often they are shaken out, and they 


bound to absorb the smell of food, 
which nothing can b unattract 
All the curtains, covers to sideboai 
serving-tables, and the like, should | 
washable material. Personally, I 

not have pictures in my dining-roon 
certainly not of anything to suggest 
ing. Pictures affect different peopl 
differently, and a picture liked by 





member of the family may be an appetit 
destroyer to the others. I think the pret 
plate-racks and china-cabinets nov 
vogue are sufficient decoration—the cl 


conveying the desired idea of cleanlin: 
I spoke of. A housemaid cannot née 
to wipe these things frequently, for the} 
show such neglect. 

For the bedrooms, let simplicity b 
keynote. Few pictures, no stuffy drape 
ies, and a wall-paper that is taken like a | 


partner, for sickness as Wt 1] as tor healt] 
Now that arsenic is no longer a menact 
the printing of one’s papers, let me re 


ommend green as a restful, beautiful col 
for a bedroom. To wake up in a mi 
blur of green is like waking up out 
doors. It is a good start for the day 
For the floors of the bedroom many pe: 
ple prefer carpets, as they are claimed t 
be warmer, but a bare floor, which can be 
washed every week, and soft, warm ru 
that can be shaken out and aired fre 
quently, are much more sanitary. 
Bedroom furniture is so much a matt 
of personal taste and need, that one cal 
lay down no set rule, except that it b 
simple and easily cleaned. Carving seems 
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out of place. For the bed, a brass or iron 
bed is more easily cared for than wood; 
but whatever it is, let us have nothing on 
it that is not for use. Pillow-shams are 
an abomination, and suggest the possi- 
bility of untidy pillows underneath; and 
as for those weird, semi-cylindrical con- 
coctions some people put over their pil- 
lows, some one must like them, but it is 
not I. 

In a -little poem, called “The Virgin 
Hearth,” where the lover is describing to 
his bride their prospective home, he says: 

Oh, love, if you could see your little room ’ 

The walls are like a windy sky, 

And cross them, with wide, sun-illumined 
wings 

The ganders’ flock, shaped like a 
double V, 

Makes breezy flight—an artist did it well, 

Because I said the very sweetest eyes 

In all the world would see, each morn, 
his work— 

\°calm room, dear, and like your lovely 
self, 


‘I would not litter it with trumpery, 

But make it so it seems like out of doors 

That, if ever you lie there, fever dazed, 

You ean look out at drifting clouds and 
birds.” 


We may not all agree with the author’s 
lea of decoration, but the line, ‘‘a calm 
om,” is the keynote of what a whole 
ouse, and especially the sleeping-rooms, 
hould express. 

\ house may lack repose, as well as a 
erson. There are houses in which it 
ould be impossible to sit still and dream 
reams. 

In decorating a house one cannot lay 

much stress on the necessity for a 
od background as a foundation for all 
ne’s ¢ fforts. 

If it is not possible to get the rich felt 
apers, which are still rather expensive, 

cheaper cartridge papers, or a good 
ality of caleimine, put on by a com- 
tent workman, will be more satisfactory 
an all the cheap figured papers in 
ristendom. If you have many pretty 
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pictures, or mean to buy pictures, never 
indulge in a figured paper for your living- 
room. If you have no pictures, and never 
mean to get any, some of the charming 
figured papers now in the market will 
make your room most attractive. But 
remember, also, that if you do indulge in 
figured papers, your hangings must be 
plain, or your room will be patchy and 
unrestful. 

If one is building or moving into a new 
house or apartment, and can stay the 
hand of the plasterer in time, what is 
known as rough plastering stained to the 
desired color, makes a handsome back- 
ground, having more depth than the 
calcimine. This is not suitable for up- 
stairs rooms, however, as in bedrooms 
it has a rather bleak effect. Burlaps 
make a beautiful wall covering, but the 
grasscloths now on the market are a 
delusion and a snare, for they do not 
hold their color well. 

And do not let us, in the name of all 
that’s consistent, have cosy corners stuck 
about at odd angles, furnished in a man- 
ner at variance with the rest of the house. 
Oriental corners in an empire room and 
Japanese corners in a colonial room are 
among the atrocities I have seen. 

A foreigner of my acquaintance made 
the blunder of speaking of these places 
as “crazy corners,” which isn’t a bad 
description. 

It is not necessary or desirable to 
adopt one color or one style of decoration 
for a room, if the main idea of. harmony 
prevails. As the American race is a 
mixed type, so the American home may 
combine the attributes, but let them be 
the best ones, of all the countries of the 
world. The cleanliness and homeliness 
(in its real sense) of the English; the 
stability of the German, tempered by 
the grace of the French; and the rich 
coloring and comfort of the Orientals, 
without their dirt—all these qualities we 
have to draw from and make to serve us. 

I have not said anything about people 
who are starting out in life unhampered, 
to furnish a new home little by little. 
Blessed are they who inherit no furniture, 
for they may buy what they really want. 


It is very easy for young people setting 
up housekeeping nowadays to have an 
attractive home. Never was it possible 
as it is now to buy at moderate prices 
such effective chintzes, denims, and cre- 
tonnes, in good pattern and coloring; 
and it is now possible, thanks, I believe, 
in a great measure to the arts-and-crafts 
revival all over the country, to find good 
furniture at moderate prices, and to buy 
chairs and tables with the certainty that 
your next-door neighbor can’t buy ones 
just like them. It is about as maddening 
to meet your table or rug in a neighbor’s 
house as it is to see your dress in counter- 
part walking down the street. 

If young people would only remember 
that they have a lifetime before them, 
that it is easier at first to get along with 
two good dining-chairs and a packing- 
box than to feel later on like disposing 
of six or eight mediocre chairs and 
beginning over again, that it is better to 
have one good jar than a dozen poor 
ones, they would make hasie slowly. 

The standard of a really fine article is 
its lastingness. If you love your posses- 
sions more and more each year, they must 
be good, but if you soon outgrow them, 
they were never worth the loving. If 
these young people are obliged to buy 
china for every-day use, let me beg them 
to try the Japanese shops. There are in 
our midst a good many of these quiet, 
unobtrusive little places, whose owners 
barely eke out a livelihood because peo- 
ple don’t know about them. 

A Japanese can hardly ever make a 
bad thing, and given a certain sum it will 
go twice as far in beauty and utility if 
expended in Japanese wares. 

When all the material things are got- 
ten for the home, it is like a body with- 
out a soul, until the personality of the 
owners becomes a factor in its make up; 
and if a house be furnished with all that 
is costly and beautiful, and hospitality is 
not there, then is it still unfurnished. 


“Tt shall not be a home in little sense— 
Mere selfish shelter for two mated folk— 
But it shall be a home for all who knock; 
And he who eats our salt there in our tent, 
We shall be leal to, even tho’ he sin.” 
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The Modern Revival and Grandmother’s. Reticule 


1. ALEXANDER 





BSERVING during the, past 
years thé almost universal 
of the little side bag, which se: 
to have taken the place of tl 
old-time pocket in the skirt, for holding tl 
small impediments that seem to be a } 
of the “eternal feminine,” has led t 
lazy study of the great variety of | 
that has resulted from the dressmak 


stern denial of the pocket, which would 


mar the perfect fit of the skin-tight sl 
of the day. 

Verily, of the making of bags tl 
seems to be no end. From the pla 
leather shopping-bag the gamut is 
through bead bags with real and in 
tion silver mounts, 
suede and satin to the gorgeous broca 
affairs, beloved of matinée girls 
youthful ball-goers. 

From much observation of the mod 
the mind harked back very naturall; 
the various pouches and bags w 
might truly be designated as “‘antiqt 
It needed no great power of imaginat 
to see, with “the mind’s eye,” the | 
procession file past, wearing the poucl 
and bags of by-gone days. 


The stern Highlander, with sha 
sporan hanging at belt, the chatelai 
with ornamental bag at her girdle 


carrying the keys of the castle in 
lord’s absence, fair Juliet, with her richl 
jeweled pouch, and peasant Marguerit 
with buff leather belt and bag for ro 
and kerchief, and the powdered “colo 
dame,” with brocaded reticule, contair 
scent-bottle, and I fear snuff-box, 
lastly, the grandmothers of this gen 
tion, with the reticules of the century 
ended. It was, barring the Highland 
image, almost “a dream of fair won 
which the thought of this little articl 
feminine frippery conjured up. 

This pleasant little day-dream led 
talking to a few old ladies on the subj: 


on through superfin« 





of reticules, and the result of talking was 
finding out that there still existed many 
reticules of gentle dames long since 
gathered to their ancestors. They had 
been packed away in attic-trunks and 
forgotten, except in a few instances, where 
granddaughters and great-granddaughters 
had dragged them out of obscurity, and 
had them cleverly mounted to fit modern 
needs. 

A few of the old ones not “adapted,” 
are here pictured. They are, as may be 
seen, as various in material and makeup 
as the modern. Some have had their 
histories handed down; others there were 
whose histories could only be divined. 

No. 1 is probably the most frivolous of 
the collection, having hung on the arm 
of a sprightly damsel who danced with 
Lafayette, at the ball given him in the 
odd little capital city of one of the south- 
ern states. It is of time-yellowed white 
satin, is square in shape, and has a fern or 
palm-leaf “worked,” as the phrase of that 
day had it, in chenille and silver spangles, 
and drawn at the top with silken cord and 
tassels. 

No. 2 belonged to the same lady when 
she was a young matron, and is of beads 
netted in a pattern. It has a band of 
rich red at top and bottom, with a pat- 
tern in oak leaves on the lower stripe, and 
flowers on the upper one. In the middle 
is another band, about three inches wide, 
of opalescent beads, with lilies, roses, and 
carnations in natural colors. 

No. 3 also had the same owner, and is 
entirely of cut-jet beads, that are as fine 
as the finest seed pearls, and are so fine in 
cutting that the bag glitters like a jewel, 
though it does not show so well as the 
flowered specimens in the picture. 

No. 4 is of an even later date than 
the three described, and I think must 
have belonged to that class which a very 
old lady tells me were used in the ’30’s, 
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GRANDMOTHER'S RETICULES 


and were called “pokes.” 
invariably contained a_ vanilla bean, 
spectacles, ete., and on Sunday a small 
package of seed-cakes to console the little 
people, who became restless under the 
long sermons of a past generation. 

No. 5 is, I think, of the date of No. 2, 
though the pattern is entirely different. 
On a ground of beads, which our grand- 
mothers ealled ‘‘milk-glass,” is a formal 
design in red and blue beads, the figures 
being exactly the same as the palm-leaf 
designs on oriental silks and gauzes. 

No. 6 is also of the date of No. 2, and 
has a most unique design, consisting of a 
yellow harp with gold strings resting on a 
bed of pink roses, the whole having a 
ground of pinkish white beads. Around 
the bag is a little puff of blue silk, of the 
kind that was called “lutestring’’ when 
the bag was used. 

No. 7 is a small pouch or purse, having 


She says they 
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a piece of “mazarin” blue satin at the 
top, drawn with a ribbon of the same 
hue. The design in this instance is a 
floral one on a white ground. ‘This is so 
much smaller than the other specimens 
in the collections that it must have been 
used as a purse; in fact, it had an old 
copper coin in it, which may have been 
the “lucky piece”’ of the owner. 

No. 8 is the most beautiful and artistic 
of the specimens here shown. It is large 
enough for handkerchief and vinaigrette, 
and is made of a lovely shade of purple 
silk velvet, lined with white satin, and 
drawn at the top with cords. It in 
four panels, which are so arranged that 
they make a pointed bottom, and on each 
panel is a design, which suggests Japan, 
carried out in bluish steel and gold beads, 
which seems to have been appliquéd 
instead of embroidered on the velvet, and 
the bottom has five tassels of the same 


is 
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beads. The history 
8 is unknown. 

And last, in No. 9, as if in humble p1 
that the deeds of all women are much tl 
same, is shown the little bead bag of so1 
Minnehaha, who laughed and dimpl 
in the sunshine of sixty years ago. Tl 
workmanship on the buck-skin is rude? 
but the beads seem to be the same 
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BEAUTIFUL 
those used in the “pokes” 
face’”’ sisters. 

The majority of these old reticules are 
very tender, and apt to shatter the beads 
if roughly touched, but handled with care, 
they are still good for many years of pros- 
perous and interesting existence in the 
of the collectors of uncon- 
sidered trifles of the past. 


of the “‘pale 


possession 


OF A CITY HOUSE 


EDNIE 


{The editors deeply regret the failure of the 
competition for the decoration of a city house of 
the conventional three-story and basement type, 
which was projected some time ago. The good 
designs received could not possibly have been 
worked out for the five hundred dollars, which 
was made the limit of cost. Nevertheless, some 
of these are eminently worthy of consideration 
by the readers of House BEauTiFuL. The one 
printed herewith is the work of Mr. John Ednie 
of Edinburgh, Scotland. Though his estimate 
of the cost of this kind of work in America is 
much too low, the scheme itself is novel and 
attractive. It is unfortunate that it cannot be 
reproduced in color, as black and white neces- 
sarily takes away much of its charm.] 


HE sum of five hundred dollars 

seems a fairly adequate allowance 

for decorating a house of seven 

apartments, but if we would be 
original, and deviate from the beaten 
track, we must needs economize, for with 
the appropriation at our disposal, we have 
to supply floor coverings as well as the 
wall decorations. If, however, we add 
thought and artistic taste to the allotted 
sum, it is quite possible to make the city 
house beautiful to behold. 

A house of this description generally 
falls into the unsympathetic hands of the 
local painter, who contrives to render the 
wall decoration as ugly as possible, by 
throwing on yards upon yards of em- 
bossed papers, at a price out of all propor- 
tion to the size of the house. 

My proposal, then, is to be simple, to 
use the simplest of materials, and expend 
more time and thought on the matter than 
is usually given toit. It is not the house- 
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THE HALL, LOOKING TOWARD THE DRAWING-ROOM 


painter who is condemned to spend his 
days among the monstrosities which he 
perpetrates, it is the individual owner. 

Very few owners study the house as a 
whole. Your local painter advises you 
to have maybe a blue room, a red room, a 
white room, ete., ete. You spend a mint of 
money on this idea, and yet you experi- 
ence no satisfaction when the work is com- 
pleted. The most noticeable effect that 
it produces is that it is brand new. This 
undesirable state of affairs is due to the 
fact that the house has not been studied 
as a picture—a composition in which each 
component part must harmonize with the 
others. 

In the ground-floor plan of the brown- 
stone front there is the entrance hall and 
staircase, the hall leading directly into 
the drawing-room, or front parlor, which 
in turn gives access into the back parlor, 
and thence into the dining-room. The 
rooms of this suite are divided from each 
other principally by double doors, and 
when desired, can be thrown into one 
large apartment by sliding these doors 


open. This planning gives the designer 
ample opportunity for considering a 
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scheme of decoration that will be har- 
monious. The first or bedroom floor 
should also be recognized by a somewhat 
similar decorative treatment, but the 
necessity here is not so great, because the 
rooms are private apartments and cannot 
be seen as a whole. My idea is, then, that 
in viewing one room from the other, the 
quality and value of color be preserved, 
and that all the apartments harmonize 
with each other. 

The lower walls of the entrance hall 
are covered with a gray-green colored 
‘sanvas called Iab-ri-co-na, to a height of 
eight feet. This canvas is absolutely hy- 
gienic, and its surface is specially prepared 
for wall decoration. It should be pasted 
hard to the plaster wall, to which it will 
adhere firmly. I have purposely adopted 
the green color for the predominating 
tone, because I have calculated that in a 
house of this size the existing woodwork 
will probably be stained or painted in 
brown. The green therefore will form a 
natural harmony with the brown, and will 
greatly assist us in the conception of the 
general color scheme. 

Above the filling is carried a frieze of 











a stout gray-colored 
with a simple yet 

ciled design, which 
due weight and characte! 
the frieze is taken from ‘‘Two Red Re 


Across the Moon 
the design at interval 


lower hall. This 
frieze should 
not be carried 
up the walls of 
the staircase, 
but confined to 
the ground floor 
only. To bal- 
ance with this 
decoration, | 
have repeated a 
similar sten- 
ciled design 
near the ceiling 
of the staircase, 
which will ex- 
press the effect 
of softly repeat- 
ing harmonics 
of a fine mu- 
sical chord. 





portant enough 









































f in stenciling much thought should be 
expended on the cutting of the paper 
, and the ties should be worked in 
appropriate places, there 
for joining the 
blanks left by the ties; and moreover, time 
and money would be saved, and a much 


cleverer effect 
produced. In 
the filling I 
have placed fig- 
ure panels, sim- 
ple in outline. 
When well 
drawn they 
would give the 
room an indi- 
viduality and 
character not 
often met with. 
The green can- 
vas filling is, of 
course, pre- 
pared and ready 
for pasting to 
wall before it is 
bought, so that 
the work of 
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stenciling these seven panels would be 
comparatively small. The groundwork 
of the panels would be painted a soft gray 
color, with the figure subject stenciled on 
the top. 

To give value to the wall decorations, 
the ceiling would better be painted an 
ivory color, and quite plain. We can’t 
afford T'ab-ri-co-na on the walls leading 
to the first floor, but a plain ingrain paper, 
lighter in tone than the wall canvas, ought 
to be adopted with the simple applied 
stencil that I have already mentioned. 

If the hall floor is not laid with tiles, or 
a hard-wood border, an absolutely plain 
linoleum, a tone lighter than the walls 
should be used. Of course a rug or two 
of an appropriate character would give 
the home-like finish to the apartment. 

The Fab-ri-co-na I advocate is a Scotch 
manufacture, but is finally prepared for use 
in America, and is now employed by lead- 
ing Seotch designers for wall decorations. 
[ts main qualities are, that it can be readily 
pasted to a plaster wall, and where it 
is found necessary to piece it together, it 
makes an almost imperceptible joint. It 
ean be procured in numerous artistic 
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colors and textures, and is ready for 
stenciling and other decoration. 

As we can view the front parlor from 
the hall, through the curtained archway, 
I have adopted a simple color transition. 
Whereas in the hall, the colors employed 
are greens, browns, and blues, a very easy 
progression will be found in the soft 
violets, greens, and yellows of the drawing- 
room. The archway is draped with a 
Tusore silk curtain, hanging straight. 
This should be without a pattern, so that 
the full value of the decorated filling is 
preserved. We cannot hope: to have 
decoration without a contrasting plain 
space. This yellow curtain will form the 
complementary to the green filling of the 
hall, and the violet of the drawing-room 
dado. Yellow is the strongest of colors, 
and neutral to many compositions, there- 
fore I divide the hall from the drawing- 
room by yellow, so that when we see one 
room from the other the yellow has the 
very desirable effect of giving perspective 
and atmosphere to that beyond it. I have 
recourse to a very simple method of ob- 
taining a dado effect in the drawing-room 
by first pasting on a violet-colored Fab- 
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ri-co-na six feet high, and dividing it into 
panels by screwing on three-inch by one- 
half-inch straps at intervals, as shown 
in the sketches. This strapping would 
be surmounted by a dado molding. Thi 
dado straps are in yellow pine, stained a 
very gray color, the cost of which is very 

















BACK PARLOR, LOOKING TOWARD 
THE DINING-ROOM 


small, when we consider the effect gained 
The existing woodwork, such as the door 
and windows, will be painted the sam« 
color as the dado strapping, namely, gray 
The filling 

above the dado > 

is & gray-green 
paper, much 
cooler in tone 
than that used 





BEAUTIFUL 


design, the finished result is certainly worth 
more than its intrinsie value. The cornice 
and ceiling are ivory color, the ceiling 
having a design of intersecting lines, with 
flowers and butterflies. The floor is cov- 
ered with a plain green carpet. I have 
presumed that the existing furniture will 





BACK PARLOR WITH DOOR LEADING 
TO THE HALL * 


be mahogany. To cope with this room 
is indeed the problem of the house, inas- 
much as it is greatly deficient in lighting. 
We cannot get a straightforward lighting, 
because the 

| only window is 

small and 
placed in a very 
awkward posi- 
tion,so we must 





in the hall. I 
have purposely 
kept the im- 
portant parts 
of the stencils 
near the ceiling 
so that pictures 
may be hung on 
the walls with- 
out interfering 
with the design 
-to any appre- 
ciable extent. THE BACK 1 
Stenciling may 

appear to be a very common mode of 
decoration, but if artistic materials and 
color are employed, combined with good 





LOR FIREPLACE 








borrow more 
light by artifi- 
cial means. A 
reflecting glass, 
as wide as the 
window-frame 
and half the 
height, should 
be fixed at an 
angle of forty- 
five degrees to 
the outside of 
the window- 
framing, the 
bottom rail of the mirror being in line with 
the center mullion of the window. The 
light caused by this reflector will find its 
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way to the wall directly opposite the 
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THE FIREPLACE IN THE DINING-ROOM 


window, where another mirror should be for this room. 


fitted into the corner of the room, and so 
in turnreflect light into the apartment. To 


carry this ides 
further, we 
must keep the 
colors of the 
walls as light 
and brilliant as 
seems consist- 
ent with good 
taste and econ- 
omy. 
Recalling 
what I have 
said about the 
virtue of yel- 
low, I would 
apply that color 
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as the predominating tone in our scheme 


The back parlor is mid-way between the 
drawing and dining rooms, so that, when 


we adopt a yel- 
low scheme, we 
at once get the 
effect of dis- 
tance, when we 
look into the 
two end rooms 
from the center 
one. Yellow in- 
grain paper 
should be hung 
on the lowert 
part of the walls 
and above, a 
frieze of silver 
paper, on which 
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THE DINING-ROOM, LOOKING TOWARD 


might be stenciled a series of soft blac! 


squares, filled in with an appropriat 
design. The silver paper is not costly 
and takes on oil and water-color readily 
The woodwork should be painted bo 
white, and the floor covered with a lig] 
colored Eastern matting. The ceiling 
painted white. 

Why does the general publie paint dit 


ing-rooms red? Does the color recall 
visions of raw flesh food or tomatoes? It 
would be a wholesome change to use a ric] 
peacock-blue. Fab-ri-co-na of this color 


for the filling, capped with a flat band « 
wood four inches by one-half inch, to act 
picture-rail and form the frieze, would | 
quite a change. In the filling I hay 


stenciled a repeating design of the squar 


in a soft black color at all the vertical lin 
of the room, such as the corners, the sid 












































\R, WITH DOOR INTO BUTLER’'S PANTRY 


of door and window architraves, and the 
chimney-piece. This mode of wall decora- 
tion makes an admirable background for 
pictures. The frieze is a sand-grained 
paper of a bone color, on which I have 
stenciled a repeating, vertical design, with 
a continuous band of yellow connecting 
the repeats. The colors of the frieze will 
sympathize with the large field of yellow 
used in the wall-filling of the back parlor, 
while the peacock-blue will render good 
service by steadying the yellow of the 
latter room. The woodwork is a rich 
brown madder. 

The overmantel is made by forming pine 
straps into the design I have sketched with 
the stenciled design in the center panel. 
lhe white ceiling is decorated simply with 
fudor roses and connecting stems. In 
this suite of rooms I have given a scheme 














MIDDLE BEDROOM 
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BEDROOM 


of complementary colors, and have kept 
the center apartment (back parlor) bright 
est, for the obvious purpose of giving ad 
ditional light, and for perspective. I have 
dealt in large fields of color, avoiding 
far as possible dissecting each apartme! 
into too many parts. The ordinary mat 
ner of breaking the walls into three part 
comprising dado, filling, and frieze, is 1 
altogether satisfactory, so I have reduc 
my proportions to two parts. 

I have avoided pattern wall-papers, be 
cause the simpler the background the fi 
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BEAUTIFUL 


setting it makes for the furniture and 


pictures. 


The wall of the staircase has already 
been described as treated with a soft gray 
ingrain paper, jeweled near the ceiling, 
with squares filled in with a simple design, 
representing the bluebell, or some other 
simple wild flower. In the bedroom 
corridor it would be advisable to cover 
the walls with the same yellow paper that 
was used in the back parlor. 

I have not been so particular to har- 
monize the bedrooms decoratively, as 
they are private apartments, but it is wise 
to maintain a similar feeling throughout 
the house. 

Front bedroom. This is the principal 
chamber, with an adjoining alcove, which 
I have treated differently from the main 
room, so as to distinguish it as a dressing- 
room. The woodwork is painted white 
in both rooms. Lilac paper covers the 
walls of the main room, while the alcove 
is covered with a green. The frieze is 
common to both rooms, being a primrose- 
yellow, with a few stenciled roses and 
butterflies placed in fanciful symmetry. 
The junction of the filling and frieze is cov- 
ered with three-inch squares placed three 
inches apart, the square being a dark 
green color. The floor is covered with an 
Eastern matting, with the exception of an 
eighteen-inch margin of the wood floor, 
which would be stained apple-green. 

Middle bedroom. The walls have a 
gray-green ingrain paper, and a frieze of 
soft white. The band between frieze 
should be of the same color as the filling, 
with a stenciled design as in sketch. The 


filling is stenciled with the repeating 
squares, as in the dining-room. The 


woodwork is apple-green, and the floor is 
covered with matting in a purple color. 

Back bedroom. The wall is covered 
with an orange-colored cartridge paper. 
The frieze is also cartridge paper, of a 
fresh green color. The band below frieze is 
painted peacock-blue, and the frieze itself 
has ample stenciled flowers of yellow. 
Gray matting is on the floor, and the wood- 
work is peacock-blue. The ceilings of all 
the bedrooms should be whitewashed. 

In my scheme of decoration I have 





A BALLADE OF AN 


allowed for carpets in the principal apart- 
ments, but such furnishings as hangings, 
and all woodwork I cannot allow for, as 
the scheme I have suggested will require 
the five hundred dollars, which is our limit. 

The salient points to be remembered in 
decorating a house are: 

Perfect harmony of color. 

Quality of color. 

True color value. 
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Use large fields of color and avoid small, 
broken effects. 

Avoid embossed and flock papers, if you 
would have your home unique, else you 
may find a replica of your decoration in 
some other house. 

Put your own thoughts and ideas into 
the work. 


(Mr. Ednie’s estimate of the cost will be 
found on page 54.) 
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’Twas here at twilight all alone, 
Some slim Elizabethan sped 

And sobbed upon your face of stone, 
With clinging creepers garlanded, 

And bowed her pretty, golden head, 
And prayed her blessed Lord recall 

The faithless lover who was fled, 
Oh, dial, who outlived it all. 


Here, when the second Charles was king, 
A score of drunken gallants bled, 
To win a little laughing thing 
Who wantoned with them all and wed 
My lord, the king himself, ’tis said, 
And ended in a bishop’s stall, 
Respectable and overfed, 
Oh, dial, who outlived it all. 


And here, among the belles and beaux, 
Belinda and her baron led 
The laughter, with the latest mot, 
Mocked at the newest marriage bed, 
Or tapped a jeweled box instead, 
And wondered if the funds would fall, 
Or wagered that Queen Anne was dead; 
Oh, dial, who outlived it all. 


Dial, how many tears were shed 
Upon your carven capital? 

How many loves were numbered, 
Oh, dial, who outlived it all? 











—Exchange. 
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HILE this magazine is chi tically revolutionized the aspect of many 
devoted to the interests of 1 ommunities, and the good work has but 
House Beautiful, a new commenced. Thus women are now inter- 
partment is inaugurated sted in many forms of activity, as admin- 
the present number, that of the ‘‘Woma istering charity, securing legal protection 
Forum,” which will present the lat rv working women and children, placing 
interests of the civic life, especially on 1 women in publie institutions, serving on 
lines of woman’s wol [The home i tenement-house commissions, on public 
one of the units which form the compl park boards and playgrounds, on forestry 
entirety known as the modern cit) ommissions, on library boards and organ- 
the care of the former to render it a t izing social centers. In future numbers 
of beauty in sanitary and financial v f this magazine the various lines of work 
salls for the exercise of executive abil for civie interests will be discussed 
and exact knowledge, thus the tra what has been done and how to do it, for 
of the housewife naturally educates | the movement is a very practical one, and 
to take part in the government of loes not content itself with criticism, no 
municipality, which demands the exer matter how wise or well worded. The 
of the same qualities, the same ex word forum implies a discussion, and the 
knowledge, which she uses in the hot editor will gladly reply to all questions 
The women’s clubs and associations, w] when the information is attainable. 
by study of existing conditions thei 1 a recent report of the Committee on 
conscience was aroused, began to Centers given before the Chicago 
in the cause of public education, and v nan’s Club, the chairman said ‘that 
thus brought face to face with the } he ultimate aim of the effort was a City 
eal and civie aspects of the educatior Beautiful, but its foundations must be 
systems. It was not difficult to unit laid in a sanitary and clean city.” This 
the club members in an effort to bet sentence adequately expresses the feeling 
the conditions of the public schools, which is inspiring the active efforts of 
it is safe to say that in America womai women’s clubs to secure such a city. The 
interest in civic matters had its rise in 1 larger part of the dirt and disorder of 
study of educational problems. The cities is in reality only a lack of good 
searcely a club or a woman’s organizat housekeeping, thus women feel a double 
which has not an education committ responsibility when it is a question of 
It is not difficult to enter public ‘cleaning up” streets and alleys; even 
through the door education; and 1 the so-called slums do not dampen their 
first step having been taken, in a ardor. Women are taking a much larger 
time all public questions, of a non-polit part in the work of the municipality in 
nature, were discussed in the clubs, this country than they do in England or 
those which have as a prefix the nai in Europe. Inthe Old World, the science 
a city, as the Denver Woman’s Club, + f city building and city government has 
Louisville Woman’s Club, ete., bec been slowly evolved, as no foreign city 
more or less semi-public in chara has sprung into existence with the same 
The various activities inaugurated rapidity as have those in America. It is 


clubs and other associations have p a far ery from Paris to Chicago, or San 
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Francisco, for in Paris centers the politi- 
eal interests, the educational agencies, 
the artistic inspiration, and the financial 
activities of an entire nation—the back- 
eround of the city is the history of the 
French people, and Paris is the magic 
name which is given to the realization of 
French aspirations. Men are proud to 
serve the city in any capacity; to hold 
office in Paris is an honor, in the opinion 
of all Frenchmen; the artist, the sculptor, 
and the architect feel the height of their 
ambition is attained when they are bidden 
to contribute their work to add to her 
beauty. Thus the city is being built and 
governed on a carefully evolved plan, and 
is carefully supervised by the whole nation. 
The same may be said of London, that 
ereat heart of England and her colonies. 
London means to the Englishman the 
reward of his labor; to the soldier it is rest 
from war; to the statesman the arena of 
his triumphs; to all those men and 
women who work in far lands for Eng- 
land’s glory, it is their recompense. As 
Kipling writes of the London exile: 
“Tam Memory and Torment—I am Town! 
I am all that ever went with evening dress.” 
The same is true, in a limited sense, of 
Rome, Berlin, Vienna, Buda Pesth, for 
each represents the best thought, the 
greatest activities, of the past and present 
of a whole nation. How different are the 
conditions which surround the American 
cities. Instead of a homogeneous popula- 
tion, expressing the national life, we have 
cities which typify only local conditions, 
called into being by the demands of busi- 
ness. The interests of the citizens are as 
diversified as the nations they represent, 
and their allegiance is divided between 
the “old country,” whose traditions are 
theirs, and the new home, where they are 
as “strangers in a strange land.”’ No one 
city in America focuses the national eye. 
Washington is the arena of national 
polities, but does not translate into a 
visible form the educational, artistic, or 
spiritual aspirations of the nation. .New 
York is the latest expression of the finan- 
cial power of a great industrial civiliza- 
tion, with its accompanying luxury; Bos- 
ton has chiefly the sympathy of those of 


New England birth and bringing up; 
the cities of the Middle West are industrial 
centers which translate the latest move- 
ments of industrial democracy, and these 
cities have the strongly marked character- 
istics of their localities. Denver has 
climate; Salt Lake City is an interesting 
and crude social experiment; San Fran- 
cisco is the gate to the Orient, and has 
somewhat of its dolce far niente; while 
New Orleans is the port of the tropies, and 
has taken something from their gayety and 
color. It is easy to see, from this brief 
comparison, how different are the prob- 
lems of cities which express the national 
life from those which confront most 
American cities, and how varied are the 
traditions and prejudices of the citizens, 
being of all races, all religions, and all 
ambitions; thus the men who hold official 
position must count with race prejudices, 
and often with ignorance of the first prin- 
ciples of democracy. 

The American cities labor under an even 
greater disability in the strenuous busi- 
ness life which is led by man, which so 
absorbs his time and strength that he 
frequently has neither to devote to his 
political or civie duties, and often con- 
tents himself by casting a vote for the 
mayor or alderman of his ward, and thus 
dismisses the whole matter. This neglect 
of the business side of municipal govern- 
ment has led to grave abuses, and an 
honest effort is now being made to arouse 
the business men to assume the manage- 
ment of the business of the municipality. 
In many American cities the most desira- 
ble parts have been given up to business 
purposes, and now that the citizens are 
beginning to realize that they have sold 
their birthright they are casting about 
for some means to redeem the beauty 
spots for park purposes. All the above 
conditions have made it necessary for 
women to devote much time and thought 
to municipal affairs, as it was absolutely 
necessary to have their assistance if any 
reform was to be accomplished. They 
have certainly not gone into the work for 
their pecuniary advantage. There are 
very few women holding public office in 
this country, and their work is in almost 
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every case gratuitous; they draw 1 an’s sphere’’ will not accuse her of going 
salaries, and have b little politi uutside of that circumference when she 
influence. There are a few police matro! begins a crusade against the unsightly 
one or two health inspectors, and so1 onditions in her neighborhood, for neigh- 
few factory inspectors; all such e1 borhood improvement work only carries 
ployees are not paid large salaries. Maz housekeeping to the middle of the street 
women’s clubs and associations have | nd through the alley. 

the foundation of civic movements whi It is so pre-eminently woman’s work 
are an assured success, and are now bei! that one is not surprised to find that in 
conducted by men; the health protectir lmost every instance where associations 
societies are a case in point, the Womat have been formed, the initiative was taken 
Health Protective Association of N by women. 

York having so brilliantly inauegurat Granted, then, that in the division of 
the movement. It would be suggesti' unicipal burdens, this one naturally falls 
in a future number, to trace the devel upon the housewife, how is she to organize 
ment of some of these organizations from her forees? Perhaps the quickest way 
an informal committee of women int will be to tell how the work of organiza- 
large national societ The various clul ion was effected in one neighborhood. 
and associations which form so_ pr Two residents of a distriet which might 
nent a part of woman’s work natura have been the garden spot of the city to 
lent themselves as the vehicle of the which it belongs, called twelve or more 
pression of woman’s civic aspirations. A f their neighbors together for a confer- 
social centers are the latest form of cit ence. 

service, the Forum will commence by an \ plan for active co-operation in clean- 
account of the work accomplished ing and maintaining in a better condition 
Chicago by these organizations, and d their neighborhood was presented. It 
scribe how it was don was found that all were heartily ashamed 


the filthy alleys, littered streets, and 

— parkways, and vacant lots overgrown 

NEIGHBORHOOD IMPROVE vith weeds, and further decorated with 
MENT ASSOCIATIONS tin cans and other unsightly debris. A 

By MRS. FRANK ASBURY JOHNSON temporary organization resulted from the 


yn fe rence. 





HE first village improvement The temporary chairman, secretary, and 
ciation in the United States v treasurer formed an executive committee 
formed in Stockbridge, Massacl mpowered to call a meeting of all the 
setts, in 1853, but it is only witl residents in the district. The meeting 
the last decade that the interest has bex was held in the evening in the social room 
anything more than sporadic. Doubtl f one of the churches. The executive 
five years would cover the time in whi committee had carefully studied the situ- 
the interest has been of a sufficiently g ition and presented the matter in such a 
eral nature to mark it as a ““movement.”’ convincing way, that, with encouraging 
To-day in the most remote hamlet tl unanimity the men and women present 
women are asking each other, ““What sl! voted to form a permanent organization, 
we do to be clean?” and there is a 1 to be known as a Neighborhood Improve- 
reading of an old text, which affirms tl ment Association. 
“Cleanliness is Godliness.”” The p \ set of by-laws, prepared by the execu- 


sonal equation has then become a gen ve committee, and suggestions for stand- 


one, and the unknown quantity to be ing eommittees necessary to further the 
pressed is: How may we become tl proposed work were accepted. The list 
which we desire—a clean and more attra of committees comprised those on finance, 
ive hamlet, village, town, or city? membership, streets and alleys, smoke 


The most strenuous advocate of “vy ordinance, sanitation, landscape, archi- 
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tecture, vacant lots and co-operation of 
children. After a week’s interval a sec- 
ond meeting was called by the executive 
committee, at which the by-laws were 


tentatively accepted, and officers and 
chairmen of committees elected. The 
officers and chairman of committees 


formed the executive board, which met 
weekly during the summer until the work 
of organization was perfected. The finan- 
cial question was of the first importance, 
and the membership was increased by a 
house-to-house canvass of the district by a 
committee. The annual dues were placed 
at two dollars, which sufficed to carry 
forward the work of the association until 
such ambitious plans were formed that a 
much larger treasury was needed to pro- 
mote them. 

As the needs of no two districts, even 
though they be contiguous, are quite the 
same, it is impossible to outline any 
scheme of operations applicable to all, or 
to indicate the amount of money required 
by each. 

There will always be a certain contingent 
in every neighborhood who will refuse to 
co-operate. Shall they be left to endure 
dust and debris, or shall they reap unde- 
served benefits? It will probably always 
be better to follow the latter course. 
Sprinkle and clean for the unjust as well 
as the just, and in due time they will ap- 
preciate the improvement and become 
active members. All organizations can 
best “learn by doing.” 

In smaller towns, where the garbage 
question does not enter as a most impor- 
tant factor, the finance committee can 
manage the disposition of the funds, hire 
the foree necessary to clean vacant lots, 
gather floating papers in the streets, and 
make contracts for sprinkling; but in city 
districts a paid superintendent must be 
in charge if the work is to be thoroughly 
effective. 

The question is often asked, ‘“What are 
the chief requisites for forming and main- 
taining a vigorous association?’ The 
sine qua non for the first is that there shall 
be at least two women who will decide 
to relinquish all other outside cares for a 
few months, devoting themselves _reli- 


giously to this one thing; also a public- 
spirited, wide-awake man to take the 
presidency; and an executive board suffi- 
ciently impressed with the responsibility 
of their undertaking to attend board meet- 
ing with the fidelity of corporate stock- 
holders. These conditions met, the work 
must succeed, if for no other reason than 
that it immediately appeals to self-inter- 
est. Real-estate men and owners of prop- 
erty are the first to notice the results 
accruing from the improved conditions. 
Quick sales at advanced prices present an 
incontrovertible argument in favor of 
continued effort. 

Like all other movements of a perma- 
nent nature, the civic improvement move- 
ment is educational in its methods. More 
than one man, after inveighing in public 
against the unsightly refuse blowing about 
the streets, has found himself in the act 
of tearing into small pieces to throw upon 
the pavement a letter of which he wishes 
to dispose, or of letting his morning paper 
float out from the open car to take its 
place with the monumental pile already 
gathered in mute testimony to the care- 
lessness and lack of wsthetic sense of the 
average citizen. 

Much has already been accomplished 
when men and women, hitherto careless 
or discouraged, discover that something 
may be done by hearty co-operation. It 
means a long and a strong pull, but more 
than all, it means a “‘pull altogether.” 

For the benefit of those who wish to 
make a thorough study of the subject, we 
append the following bibliography : 
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COLONIAL ROOM 


By THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


chapters of “(Down with King George,” and 

while the general plan for the dramatization 

was still brewing, that Joan brought into my 
study the first and most delicious germ of the idea. 
“But,” I objected, ‘the colonial field will be worked 
out in a year more, my dear, and then we shouldn’t 
want the things about.” 

Joan gazed at me with a conviction that would 
have done credit to Molly Pitcher, or Betsey Ross, 
or any of those women. ‘Your colonial novels will 
never go out of fashion,” she said. As the charm of 
my stories is conceded to lie solely in their heroines, 
I held that rather presumptuous of Joan; but it was 
a comforting thought, and I knew she meant it mod- 
estly enough. 

She came across to my table, and laid her hand on 
the file-book of notes for the play. ‘May 1?” she 
asked, sweetly. She has never quite lost her reverent 
attitude toward the “things that are Cexsar’s.” I 
nodded. She extracted from the file the description 
of the setting for the second act; over this she pon- 
dered a moment, running a finger along the lines, as 
her habit is when she considers a bit of manuscript 
critically. 

“Of course,’ 


I was about the time I was working on the last 


’ 


she said, “you had to change it for 
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the stage. They could hardly be expect 
to use the sanded floor; but I liked it bet 
ter in the book.’’ A pause “Pictu 
in oval frames—striped wall—haircloth 
long sofa—andirons—candlesticks—”’ s 
mused. “I suppose we shall have to gi 
up the sanded floor, too,’ she 
ruefully. 

“It was considered common and out 
date, even then,” said I. 

“It wouldn’t be thought so now.” 

“Let’s pass over the question.” 

She sighed delicately, and the ro 
petal eyelids drooped for an instant; tl 
expression is a mannerism with all 
heroines. “TI will forget about the sand 
floor,”’ she said. 

Then we planned the balance of tl 





apartment; there was no discussion about 


the mere fact of acquisition; I knew tl 
was settled when Joan came in and 
forth her desires. We found difficult 
in locating desirable material, howev« 
from the very start. After I had sper 
considerable time in search, and Joan ha 
reconnoitered a little, I inquired of 
friend—it was Starkwell, the illustrator 
where to buy colonial furniture. He tol 
me that this sort of thing is not bougl 
but inherited; and the best place to lo 
for your rightful but misdirected legac 
is in the old towns of Delaware and N 
Jersey. 

“In Massachusetts they won’t sel 
And don’t stop at Philadelphia,” 
he. “Philadelphia has been picked 
like a remnant counter; Wilmingto1 
nearly as bad, though things turn 
there now and then. Go to the small 
towns and villages. You may make 
strike in any of ’em.”’ 

So we set forth on the quest, Joan ar 
I. We searched long, and were ofté 
snubbed; always when we bought, th 
looked upon us as representatives of a nev 
race of oppressors—Goths and Vandal 
in the Latiam valleys. One might ha 
thought these people were selling 
ghosts of their forefathers; and in sor 
cases I am not sure this was all imagil 
tion. There is one old haircloth settl 
instance, above which I can always fan 
a Cupid with bended bow—which 1 
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ignify that we have acquired in the settle 
an attendant spirit. 

So my study became a colonial room; 
it did not break suddenly into the bloom 
of this high distinction the moment the 
furniture was installed; far from it. The 
name implies more than mere furniture 
can possibly accomplish. As soon as the 
apartment is tricked out in colonial 
fashion, strange influences begin to work, 
and these influences make it a colonial 
room in the end. 

When the first steps had been taken 
toward the transformation of my study, 
the typewriter became a discord. At first 
the straight-backed chairs seemed only 
to look with disdain upon the humble 
instrument of my trade; but before long 
the andirons took up the quarrel. After 
a while the situation grew so tense that I 
could hear every other object in the room 
hurl maledictions at the machine. I 
stood by it for a time, because it was an 
old friend, and because Joan had always 
liked the cheery rattle of it. At last I 
yielded, and began writing with a pen. 
And all this is not nearly so strange as 
the fact that presently I found myself 
gathering stray turkey-feathers on my 
walks, and—say what you will of it—I 
was only comfortable when writing with 
a home-made quill. 

To a like subtle desire for harmonies I 
am foreed to attribute the impulses that 
led Joan to come down in the morning 
th her hair done low on her neck. She 
said it was because of the bellows and a 
certain oval mirror. 

“T more than half expect you to appear 
ready for the theater some evening with it 
built up high—and powdered,” said I. 

“Tt’s quite possible,” said Joan. ‘Who 
knows? If—if that brass candlestick con- 
spires with the bellows and the oval 
mirror, it’s more than likely.” 

We both laughed, but not lightly; we 
felt more like turning our faces away, and 
smiling secretly. Before the week was 
out she was wearing it regularly in a net. 
“Perhaps it’s not just the thing,” she 
explained. “I’m not sure it’s exactly— 
in the period, but it feels better so.” 

During the same week I took a sudden 
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and violent aversion to the use of en- 
velopes; at the same time I desired to con- 
duct my correspondence wholly on paper 
of foolseap size, and to use red wafers; also 
to sign “Yr. very much Oblgd. and Obdt. 
Servt.” This, of course, came of the 
candlestick and the quill pens. 

Setting it down coldly, it seems as 
though there must have been a sort of 
madness in the room; we were beset with 
all these curious impulses, and we yielded 
like children. Yet I assure you solemnly 
that they all seemed sensible enough at the 
moment. And surely—whatever you may 
think of me on account of my profession— 
no one can ever accuse Joan of any 
affectation. 


Although my bicycle had not, despite 
all manner of good winter resolutions, 
been hauled from its obscure basement 
corner for two seasons, I presently took 
my wheeling costume to my tailor. 

“T want these trousers cut down, so to 
fit a bit closer,” said I. 

“They fit just as they should already,” 
said he. 

“T want them cut down,” I insisted, 
“and I want them dyed—dyed black.” 

“’m afraid,’ he began. I repeated 
my instructions, and went quickly away. 
The man annoyed me. 

Then I deliberately bought a pair of 
long black stockings. 

That evening, before the things had 
come home from the tailor, I sat before the 
fire in my study. Joan came in. I will 
not tell you how she looked, for I have 


described her so too many times already.’ 


That night the picture was perfect from 
my point of view. Of course, from hers 
it was otherwise, my appearance being 
quite objectionable. It gave her a sort 
of masquerade feeling, she said. Yet I 
did not understand how anything could 
make her feel other than her natural self— 
in that gown. 

‘“‘Where did you get it?” I inquired with 
delight. 

“In the old chest upstairs. Do you— 
do you like me so?” 

I arose and tried to make a stately, 
eighteenth-century bow; needless to say, 


I failed utterly. Joan laughed, and then 
bit her lip. I led her to the sofa—the one 
with the attendant spirit—and whis- 
pered, “It will be all right to-morrow 
night, dear.” And, though I knew she 
was a bit comforted thereat, I knew she 
held the evening to be like my bow— 
something of a failure. 

The day after, my suit came home; also 
I recovered from obscurity a Prince Albert 
of the style I wore several years ago, which 
only needed a couple of handkerchiefs 
laid loosely under the collar; and when I 
came to dress, I found a new and evidently 
home-made stock in the box with my 
collars. This I welcomed, though I did 
not know just how it should be worn; 
neither, for the matter of that, had she 
known how it should be made. I did the 
best I could with it, however, and after- 
ward, by the oval mirror in the room, 
completed its arrangement without diffi- 
culty. 


A little while I sat before the fire and 
waited. Then I heard a rustle on the 
stairs—such a silky sound, yet full of a 
dim formalness that no gown in these days 
can accomplish—and My Lady of Yester 
Night stood in the doorway. Iassure you 
it was not merely Joan a-masking. This 
appearance might have been Mistress 
Joliffe, or that Alice Vane who wrought a 
magic on the terrible portrait of Ran- 
dolph. She was the beauty of dead days 
incarnate, full of forgotten witcheries; 
she startled old dreams of my ancestors 
into being within me; she swept the world 
away, and set me, on the instant, face to 
face with an undying past. And with 
that past I had kinship. I was of it. I 
walked in it. My blood was full of its 
heat, and its courtesy. I bowed very 
low, and gracefully. ‘Mistress Joan 
Percy,” I said in greeting. She smiled a 
mystic smile, and graciously inclined her 
head. 

I took her hand, and led her very loftily 
to the settle before the fire. I bowed 
again. She made a distinguished courtesy, 
and took her seat. 

“By your generous leave, Mistress,” 
said I, and sat down beside her; and to 
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us, in the past as in the present, came a 
time of eloquent silence. 

“‘Master—Master Willis,” quoth Mi 
tress Joan at length, “‘shall we put on ou! 
best bib and tucker and attend the gov 
ernor’s ball, come next Tuesday eve?” 

Then, for the first and only time, I fell 
out of the play for a moment. ‘What 
colony are we living in?” I asked blur 
deringly. Instantly I knew that thi 
mad question bothered my lady sorely 
yet she concealed her annoyance. Bec! 
oning with her fan, she led me to the wit 
dow. Outside was pale moonlight, ar 
the little park before our house was ma 
nified and made mysterious in the silver 
gloom. She pointed across the open, 
where a spire was faintly discernibl 
against the sky. 

“See there, where the steeple is, on tl 
other side of the square. That is Ol 
South. Did you not know we could 
it from these windows?” 

I greeted Old South with rapture; 
was clear that we were in Boston—tl 
old Boston of Hawthorne. That settled 
all the points of my uncertainty. Al 
the landmarks immediately placed us in 
the near vicinity of the Province Houss 
where we might expect calls from som« 
of the young officers any evening. 

In default of other themes, we fell 
talking about the affairs of the colony 
taking easy ones, such as we could famil 
iarly discuss; most of our interest seems 
to lie in political matters, and our view, 
it must be confessed, was historical rather 
than intimate; somehow, in spite of what 
the critics are sometimes pleased to tert 
my “excellent grasp of historical col 
and detail,” we were soon driven to a co! 
versation that savored of the school-roo1 
But presently Joan came upon another 
and a richer vein. 

“Captain del Armitage called last e\ 
ning,” she said, with a little light 
triumph in her eyes. This Captain I knew 
well—and hated cordially; he is the Tor} 
rival in my book. I smiled courteous! 

“‘He brought a very beautiful poem, the 
which he hath newly got from London | 
post. It was by—lI forget who it was by 
—about the Deserted Village. It is very 
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popular, the Captain assures me, at home. 
And most beautiful.” 

She paused; I may have looked dis- 
pleased. 

“Captain del Armitage read it to me. 
His voice is charming when he reads—so 
big and round.” 

I rose and walked to the window, raging 
inwardly. 

“Did you ever hear the Captain read 
poems, Master Willis?” 

“Dear lady,” quoth I, in my hardest 
grating voice, “why do you always tell 
me of the doings of this Captain del 
Armitage?” 

She turned on me with an air of lofty 
disregard. 

“He is a gentleman, sir, and—my 
friend. Why should I not speak of him?” 

I bowed stiffly. ‘I crave your pardon, 
Mistress Percy.” 

“Nay, tell me, Master Willis, what do 
you hold against him?” 

“In that he is an upholder of tyranny; 
he is a tyrant.. What has King George 
to do with us, save for his pride and our 
destruction? Yet this man is his slave, 
his officer, and an instrument for the 
upholding of his unrighteous power. He 
is the very spur upon the iron heel of 
oppression—and I hate him.” 

I looked up; it happened at this time 
that I did not see the disappearing figure 
of the Cupid above the settle; instead, 
there was a curious dim rustling sound, 
but I could not tell from whence it came. 
Mistress Joan sat very straight, and spoke 
calmly. ‘Why do you tell me this?” she 
asked, most opportunely. 

“Because—ah, you know why I tell 
you. Because I love you, Joan Percy, 
and you—you must learn to hate him 
also. Because I hold two things in the 
world to be dearer than life: your love, 
your happiness—all the dreams I have 
woven around your glorious heart—all 
the candles of joy that burn for us adown 
the years; this, and one thing else—my 
country’s freedom—and my country’s 
honour.” 

The rustling sound grew clearer as I 
ceased speaking, and I knew what it was— 
the applause of the invisible audience in 
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the unseen galleries. Mistress Percy arose 
and stretched forth her hand for me to 
kiss; I bowed yet again, and she swept 
from her place before the fire. At the 
door she turned. 

“My love is yours, sir; and my heart 
beats for you alone—for you and the 
patriot cause.”” She was gone. 

But she turned again at the foot of the 
stairs, and came running back. She 
seized my hand and took me back to the 
settle, as though she had something of 
sudden import to say to me; yet she did 
not seem to be Mistress Joan Percy any 
longer. After she was seated, she did not 
speak at once. I sat and waited. I saw 
a tear trickle down her cheek, and made 
some changes in our relative attitudes, 
thinking to make her speech come easier. 
I whispered to her. She lifted her face 
from my shoulder and told me: 

“T’m not Mistress Joan Perey—because 
I’m Joan Hopkins—your Joan, Willis. 
And I don’t want you to say these things 





to me. And I don’t want to be Mistress 
anything. I thought it would be—very 
nice—but it isn’t. And you look very 
sweet in those clothes—and so—ridicu- 
lous. I like you better as you were before. 
And I hate this gown.” She was silent a 
moment. Another tear came. ‘Willis,’ 
she said, “‘we won’t be foolish any more. 
And—do you think we can have the type- 
writer back?” 


When I came into the study the next 
morning, the Cupid was again at his post. 
The strange spell that had brooded over 
the room was gone; no ghosts uprose to 
oppress us with old words; no spirit filled 
the air with dread of all things new. We 
did not bring back the typewriter, but we 
told ourselves it was only because the ne- 
cessity that had brought it in the first place 
was over. Yet the room was fairer than 
before; the rose in bloom is sweeter than 
the one we find, sere and scentless, be- 
tween the long-forgotten pages of a book. 
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SILVER LUSTRE 


Recently I bought three pieces of silver lustre, 
a melon-shaped tea-pot and cream-pitcher and a 
toby. A well-known dealer had two tobies, 
which seemed to be exactly the same as 
mine, which he guaranteed to be old. Mine are 
exactly the color, as far as I can judge, of gen- 
uine old silver lustre, and seem to be perfect and 
genuine in every way. Can you tell me if an 
exact reproduction of silver lustre has been 
made, and if so how to distinguish old pieces? 
I have an old silver lustre tea-pot, which seems 
to be exactly like the one I purchased recently, 
and I am interested to know whether the pieces 
Ihave are genuine. H. E. K. 


Silver lustre is now reproduced, but like new 
copper lustre, is not difficult to detect. The 
tea-pot and creamer which you have purchased 
are probably genuine, and possibly the toby. 
It would be impossible for us to tell, however, 
without seeing the final piece. Old silver lustre 
shows traces of wear at the edges, where the 
brown foundation may be seen through the silver 


coating. There is a certain tone about the old 
ware that is absent in the modern. Silver lustre 
pitchers are now sold at some of the big china 
shops, but they are frankly sold as new. Being 
unlike the old pieces in design, and- having the 
polish of new tin, they cannot be regarded as 
imposters. They are not especially desirable 
from any standpoint, having neither the inter- 
est of the good old thing nor the artistic new 
one. 


LATE STAFFORDSHIRE 


I bought at a sale in Virginia two platters and 
a sugar-bowl. One platter, light blue, with an 
old abbey in the center; the other has a colored 
border with flowers in the center. The bowl has 
a castle, and the color is black. The mark on it 
is Pearl Florentine China. Could you tell me 
anything about them? M. D. 


The platters you have secured are not of 
special value or interest. They are late Staf- 
fordshire; that is to say, they were made after 
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1830, when the English potteries were or to do to bring back the gray lustre? I also have 
decline. The light platter, if in proof an old coffee-pot that I have not had cleaned. 
dition, is worth a few dollar f cracked a Re Ce 
colored, it is valucles The sugar-bowl i Some ‘‘antique” dealers rub their new wares 
English, and of the same period. Th with olive oil, in order to give a dinginess 
“Florentine” does not refer to the china, | which a few months’ existence has been unable 
the scene on the bowl, which is an imagil toimpart. Oil might be used in your case, not to 
Italian view. Si piece are stal add age, for the old pewter does not need that, 
“Venetian,” “Neapolitan,” et but in the hope that it might remove the super- 
PEWTER fluous shine. Pewter isa soft metal, and is easily 
Pe pe ae oe scratched, and once scratched, it is marred for 
pewter in the September number of yout good and all. Such mixtures as salt and vinegar, 
zine. I had some old pewter polished, and it 1 therefore cannot be used. The best preparations 
looks like nickel. Can you advise me anyt are those liquid polishes made for cleaning silver 





ESTIMATE FOR THE DECORATION 
OF A CITY HOUSE 
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Hall and Staireas Front Bedroom: 

Fab-ri-co-na on wall $ Hanging and supplying paper in 

Paper on staircase and corrido: POO ANG AICOVE.. 2.6... 62 es es $12.00 
Hanging canvas and pape! Stencil friese .... . oo. Si ceca e es 8.80 
Staining floormargi Painting woodwork .............. 8.50 
Carpet on stairs PROCTOR So ose. oss einieiele diesen 10.00 
Linoleum in hall | — - 
Stenciling on walls and friez ) $39 .30 

$ Middle Bedroom: 

Drawing-room or Front Parlor Hanging and supplying wall-paper 
Fab-ri-co-na on dado and paper fill on frieze and filling ............ $10.00 

ing, also hanging sam«e - Stenciling frieze and filling ........ 8.00 
Stenciling wall filling 2 Painting woodwork .............. 8.50 
Dado strapping PIOOP-INAUUNE 6.5.55 sce ewee ees 10.00 
Ceiling decorati — 
Carpet .... $36 .50 

Back Bedroom: 

Back Parlor: Hanging and supplying wall-paper 
Painting and varnishing woodwork. $ on frieze and filling. ............ $10.00 
Reflecting glass and frame StONCUIME ITIOBE o.oo cc ceawe 7.50 
Hanging pape! lower walls and Painting woodwork .............. 8.50 

frieze, and st ling same ) PROOIMIRGRUUE 5 ose ci cscseeaae 10.00 
Matting on floo1 — 

$36 .00 

Dining-room: Abstract: 

Fab-ri-co-na on filling, paper on Hall and staircase ............... $90 .30 

frieze . $2 DIRWETEIOONRS 6.6 50 been cia sensas 137 .20 
Painting and_ stenciling ceiling re Pere eee 50.50 

stenciling frieze and filling PRIMI a os oa. Se Sine aver Sieletarane 110.20 
Panel in overmantel Front BeGrOOM . nics cc cccseaes 39.30 
Wall strapping Comber BEGPOOM oc... sci cecc sess 36.50 
Carpet .. Back Bedroom 2. .o5. ccc cesses 36 .00 


$1 ) WE iach cas eens eee $500 .00 
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THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL 


Conducted by 
CLARENCE MOORES WEED 








THE CHRISTMAS FLOWERS 


HE flower-shops during the Christ- 
mas holidays are a delight to the 
eyes of the flower-lover. In them 
are found the finest products of 

the plant-grower’s art. For months, and 
even years, the florists have been patiently 
watching the development of the beauty 
here displayed; and not uncommonly 
some intrepid explorer has braved the 
fevers and hardships of the tropics for 
the rare‘and beautiful orchids here to be 
seen for the looking. 

Certain universal favorites are sure to 
be found in any well-ordered flower-shop 
at this time. Foremost among these are 
the violets, in such varieties as Princess 
and Lady Campbell. To the discriminat- 
ing purchaser the single violets have much 
more of the charm of this unique flower 
than have the double ones. Violets are 
often at a premium during the holidays, 
commanding a price that must make glad 
the heart of the grower, though it may 
limit the buying of the purchaser. And 
of course the roses are always in evidence, 
from the stately American beauties to the 
less expensive but equally beautiful varie- 
ties like the bride and the bridesmaid. 

There is also certain to be found a gen- 
erous supply of the several varieties of the 
carnation—that favorite flower which 
is nearly always within the reach of the 
general public. In recent years there has 
been a wonderful improvement in this 
plant, shown in the larger and more per- 
fect blossoms, and the longer, stronger 
stems. The latter point is almost as im- 
portant as the former, for it is a great deal 
more satisfactory to display in an appro- 
priate vase carnations which will hold 
themselves ereet than those which fall over 
the sides of the receptacle. 


ol 
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The extent and variety of the orchid 
display depends largely upon the size and 
the location of the flower-shop. There are 
nearly always some cypripediums in the 
various lady’s-slipper forms represented 
by the numerous species and varicties. 
These and the other orchids are marvels 
of strange beauty, and the flower of each 
will well repay careful study to determine 
the structure of the various parts and its 
relation to insect visitors in its native 
tropics. 

One can also find such summer favorites 
as sweet-peas and bachelor’s buttons in a 
variety of colors, while the spring-flowering 
bulbs are sure to be abundant. Of the 
latter the various sorts of narcissus are 
always seductive, telling us of spring when 
winter is scarce begun. The single and 
double daffodils, the paper-white nar- 
cissus, and the fragrant jonquils are par- 
ticularly attractive. One can also find 
Roman hyacinths and the ever-lovely lily 
of the valley. 

Not the least attractive part of the 
florist’s shop is that devoted to living 
plants. The beautiful azaleas are gen- 
erally abundant, and the sweet and 
modest primroses are waiting for atten- 
tion. Even the stately Easter lilies are 
here, though one feels like waiting for the 
season which they symbolize before buy- 
ing them. 


THE NEW WINDOW-BOXES 


The growing of plants in the living- 
rooms of the house is beset with various 
difficulties, except for a very few ferns or 
palms, which one may grow in individual 
jardiniéres away from the window; one 
must grow the plants in window-boxes or 
in crocks or individual jardiniéres. The 
window-boxes have the great disadvantage 
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that the plants in them turn toward the 
light of the window, and are not to be 

easily reversed to get a symmetrical 
growth. It is true that one can sink 
plant pots in the box, and thus be able to 
turn the plants occasionally, but this in 

volves a waste of precious root space, 
which it is very desirable to avoid. 

These and various other troubles of the 
flower-grower may be avoided through th« 
use of the pottery window-ledge box: 
which have recently been placed upon th: 
market in a considerable variety of wares, 
both domestic and foreign. These are box 
shaped receptacles designed for resting 
upon the window-sill of various sizes and 
many patterns. They have no drainag« 
vent in the bottom, and as a rule, th 
are so modeled that they touch the su} 
port only at the corners, so that there is 
little danger of injury to polished wood 
surfaces through the condensation of 
moisture from the air. The lack of th 
drainage vent is compensated by the fact 
that the best of these are provided with 
an inset of white porous pottery that ha 
two drainage openings, and in which the 
soil for the growing plants is to be placed 
These insets are readily taken out, and 
enable one to do the work of setting in th 
plants in the cellar or garden-shed, so that 
there is no necessity for littering the living- 
room. 

One of the most artistic of the window 
ledge boxes I have seen is in Poillon pot 
tery; it is thirty-six inches long by 
inches wide, and eight and one-half inch: 
high, and is modeled with flowing lin 
which are simple, yet essentially decora 
tive, while, like the Poillon pottery in gen 
eral, it is of good coloring. 

Some exceedingly attractive windov 
ledge boxes are to be found in the Brand 
denburg ware, made in Austria. In Bi 
ton the other day I saw a few of the 
which had just been unpacked. They 
were beautiful in design and coloring, and 
were certainly among the most attractive 
flower-receptacles I have ever seen. Or 
could easily get most charming result 
through their use in the home. Ther 
were also several good boxes in other sorts 
of ware. 


BEAUTIFUL 


These window-ledge boxes, it seems to 
me, are likely to prove the most important 
advance in the use of living plants in the 
house that has taken place for years. 
They possess at least the following ad- 
vantages: 

1. They can be reversed at any time so 
as to get a symmetrical growth of the 
plant. 

2. They are of such varying shapes 
and sizes that they can be used in almost 
any window. 

3. They are easily moved on special 
occasions to other situations, so that they 
may be used for the temporary adorn- 
ment of any part of the house. 

4. The root-growing space is much 
better utilized in them than in the or- 
dinary round flower-pots. 

5. They are more cleanly than other 
sorts of window-boxes. 

6. They are inexpensive, the ordinary 
sizes in most artistic designs costing but 
three or four dollars. 

I am starting a lot of narcissus bulbs in 
the cellar, which I expect to transfer to 
some of these window-ledge boxes, as the 
plants get ready to bloom, keeping up a 
constant succession from the cellar stock 
through the weeks of late winter and early 
spring. I have never seen any receptacle 
better adapted to such a display of these 
beautiful daffodils. 

It is very desirable in selecting these 
window-ledge boxes to remember, as in 
the case of plant receptacles generally, 
that they are to serve as receptacles for 
objects of beauty rather than to be in 
themselves the center of attraction. It 
is, therefore, better to select neutral tones 
in gray and green, with the simplest of 
decorations. And it is very desirable 
that the decorations should not be even 
of conventionalized flower designs, for one 
is pretty sure to want to use a variety of 
plants in such a box as the years go by. 


BULBS IN THE WINDOW 


‘Most persons buy their bulbs in the fall, 
pot them, and place them at once in the 
window. The result is, roots and top 
begin to grow at the same time, and we 



































have a weak plant from which we get 
inferior flowers, if any—generally none at 
all. The mistake made consists in putting 
the plants in the warmth and light before 
roots have formed, thus exciting a pre- 
mature growth of the top. The bulbs 
should be potted in a rich, mellow soil, 
watered well, and put in a dark, cool place 
and left there until roots form. This is very 
important. If this is done, there will be 
something to support and nourish the top 
when it begins to put forth, which will be 
as soon as we bring the plant to the light 
and warmth. Thus we get a healthy and 
natural development, which is never the 
case when the top is allowed to develop 
before there are good, strong roots. Bear 
this in mind, and be sure to give your 
bulbs at least a month in the cellar, in 
which to form roots. When they are 
brought up, and the top begins to grow, 
dig in a spoonful of fertilizer about each 
plant. 

“Sometimes hyacinths will form buds 
which do not properly develop. The 
spike on which they are borne will not 
shoot up as it ought to. To overcome this 
defect, make a cone of thick paper. Cut 
off the apex of it, making a hole about two 
inches across. Place this cone over the 
plant. The buds will want the light, and 
as they cannot get it if they remain snug- 
gled down among the leaves, they will 
reach up towards the hole in the covering 
given them, and thus they are coaxed into 
a more satisfactory development.” —Eben 
E. Rexford. 


MODERN DAHLIAS 


A notable instance of the modern way 
of growing flowers was seen last summer 
in a six-acre dahlia field at East Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, belonging to Mr. 
Walter P. Lothrop. The garden com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society inspected this garden as a part of 
its official award of the dahlia prizes. 
There were 393 varieties growing in the 
garden, representing all the modern classes 
of the flower. The Boston Transcript, in 
reporting the visit of the committee, said 
that “great advance has been made in 
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late years in the improvement of this 
flower, and very few of the varieties in 
cultivation twenty years ago are now 
known. The Livoni, one of the old pink 
varieties is, however, still popular. Of 
the decorative class were especially noted 
the Mrs. Charles Turner, a handsome yel- 
low dahlia; the Grand Duke Alexis and the 
Miss Winters, both white; and the Gloriosa, 
a light red; Le Colosse, a large, showy 
dahlia, sometimes produces flowers eleven 
inches in diameter. 

“Among the most attractive and popular 
varieties are the Juno, the Perle de la tete 
d’or, white flowered, of which there are 
1,300 plants; the Reisen Cactus, a mag- 
nificent red; the Himmelische, in rose- 
pink; the Clifford W. Bruton, yellow; and 
the Colonel Wilson, a handsome red. 
Single dahlias were also in large supply 
and in a great variety of attractive colors. 

“Mr. Lothrop has several fine seedlings 
of his own originating—the Pink Duke of 
the decorative class; the W. Wilkeson, a 
crimson variety of the cactus class; and the 
White Beauty, asmall but perfectly formed 
flower. Mention should also be made of 
the Countess of Lonsdale and the White 
Queen, both handsome, free-blooming, and 
very popular varieties. The development 
of the interest in dahlia-growing during 
recent years has been notably marked and 
well shown at the exhibitions of the Hor- 
ticultural Society.” 


PRIMROSES 


Primroses are among the most satis- 
factory of house-plants. They can be 
purchased of the florists at small cost, and 
continue in blossom for a long time. Ac- 
cording to Miss Ida Bennett they “require 
the same general treatment as other house- 
plants. A good compost of leaf mold, 
loam, and sand is best for the first few 
shiftings, fertilizer being added as the 
plants attain size. Repeated shifting of 
young plants hastens blooming, while 
keeping the plants in small pots retards it. 
When ready to bloom they should be five 
large plants in five or six inch pots. They 
should blossom in November, and if well 
cared for, they will flower from that time 
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the plant slightly above the surface of 
soil and the soil lowest at the edge of 


pot, so that no water may settle arour 
the crown and cause it to rot. When 1 
buds appear give the plants diluted liq 


manure once a week 
To appreciate fully the beauty of 


primrose one should read the late For! 


Watson’s delightful essay concernil 


in Flowers and Gardens. It is one of 
longest of those unique discussion 
floral beauty, and certainly one of the b 


To his clear-eyed vision the prim 
seemed ‘‘the very flower of delicacy 
refinement.” He, it is true, had the 


vantage of studying the plant as it gr 


wild in England, and one can always 
more inspiration thus than from the pl 
under human care. 

“In the primrose as a whole,” w 
Mr. Watson, ‘“‘we cannot help being str 


by an exceeding softness and delica 


there is nothing sharp, strong, or inci 


‘the smell is the faintest and most ethe 


perfume,’ as Mrs. Stowe has call 
This softness is very striking, too, in 
salyx, with its long, light, tapering fing 
Then look at the leaves, those broad, a1 
ing tongues, so deeply wrinkled and 
even; their very margins, too, wav 
plaited, and irregularly indented; 
teeth, with their sharp, white vein-poi 
softened by an intervening fringe of d 
and tearing out almost into ragged 
as they near the footstalk, from wl 
the leaf gradually opens, with sometl 
of the outline of a tongue of water, int 
flatter, broadly rounded tip. You 
what I refer to here, the wavy, irre 
outline which split water so often 1 
when alternately flowing and cree} 
slowly, and as it were, tentatively, al 
the ground. And the more the 
arch over the better will the effect of 
be seen. in their flowing, careless, eas} 
as if they were pouring out of the pl 
You will observe the gradual disapp 
ance of the teeth where the leaf flat 
out toward its extremity, leaving 
any irregularity there except from 
water-like sinuosities of the outline.” 











on until spring. In potting the primr 
care must be taken to have the crown 
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The primrose most commonly grown in 
the house and greenhouse is the Chinese 
primrose, though other species are more 
or less cultivated. 


PLANTS IN WINTER 


“Many of the smaller plants continue 
verdant through the winter,” writes Pro- 
fessor W. W. Bailey, of Brown University. 
“Among these are the prince’s-pine, the 
rattlesnake-plantain, the checkerberry, 
and many ferns. The green-brier, or 
round-leaved smilax, is lovely at this sea- 
son. Some of the leaves are glossy green, 
others red or yellow, and still others ele- 
gantly bronzed. Owing to their rigidity 
these leaves keep well indoors, and there 
is no prettier ornament than a long vine 
of green-brier. It has clusters of very 
showy, dark blue berries, in appearance 
not unlike the fruit of the little frost grape. 
\ more familiar ornament in winter deco- 
ration is the so-called black alder, in real- 
ity a holly. The foliage is deciduous, and 
leaves the scarlet berries very prominent. 
These are much used in Christmas wreathes 
and crosses. The berries are, however, 
more beautiful when seen in swamps, often 
glazed over with a cuirass of ice. The 
Roxbury wax-work is equally showy. It 
is sometimes known as bittersweet, and 
must not be confounded with the night- 
shade of the same name. The yellow pods 
open and reveal a scarlet, aril-covered 
seed. The climbing or twining habit of 
the plant makes it very graceful. 

“As long as there is no snow upon the 
ground, and there occurs an occasional 
sunny day, we may find late in December 
some stray flowers of the earlier months. 
Dandelions not infrequently bloom even 
as late as Christmas; but this little plant 
is very hardy, as it extends to the poles. 
As for the tiny chickweed, beloved of 
canary birds, its blossoms are with us 
all winter. The severest weather only 
checks for a time the presumption of 
this valiant plant; it is a member of 
the Alpine club of plants, and might climb 
the Matterhorn or Mont Blane. Only let 
the sun shine upon it, and lo, out beams 
its galaxy.” 
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CONTROL OF THE 
HOUSEHOLDER IN SANI- 
TARY MATTERS 


By MARION TALBOT 


N the preceding article it was shown 
that in all progressive communities 
a considerable body of sanitary law 
exists, which is based on scientific 
knowledge, and whose enforcement rests 
upon the general consent of the people 
whose direct representatives enacted the 


legislation. It may be of interest to 
householders who do not live in towns 


where there is much attention paid to 
sanitary law, to learn some of the most 
characteristic provisions of municipal or- 
dinances, and the extent to which, as 
householders, they independently and in- 
dividually conform to the best require- 
ments. 

Some of the best and most helpful sani- 
tary legislation that exists is comprised 
in the tenement-house law of New York, 
which was enacted in 1901. It is of more 
general application than one would sup- 
pose at first sight, since the term “tene- 
ment” legally covers any building which 
is occupied as the residence of three or 
more families living independently of each 
other, and doing their cooking on the 
premises. Many a pretentious family liv- 
ing in a magnificent apartment-house 
would be shocked to learn that under the 
law they are living in a tenement-house. 

Most careful provision is given in the 
act to protection against fire, and very 
strict requirements are laid down as to fire- 
escapes, balconies, stairways, shafts, plas- 
tering behind wainscoting, partitions, 
beams, cellar entrances, and other details 
of construction. The tenement-house 
may not occupy more than ninety per cent 
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of a corner lot, or seventy per cent of any 
other lot, and the height may not exceed 
by more than one-third the width of the 
widest street on which it stands. There 
shall be a back yard, extending across the 
entire width of the lot, open from the 
ground to the sky unobstructed. The 
depth of this yard may vary according 
to the height of the building, but except 
upon a corner shall not be less than twelve 
feet for a tenement-house sixty feet in 
height. 

Every room, except water-closet com- 
partments and bath-rooms, shall have at 
least one outside window. The total 
window area in each room must be at least 
one-tenth the superficial area of the room, 
and the top of at least one window must 
not be less than seven and a half feet above 
the floor, and the upper half of it made to 
open full width. The total window area 
in a water-closet compartment, or bath- 
room, shall not be less than three square 
feet in area or one foot in width. 

In every apartment there must be at 
least one room containing one hundred and 
twenty square feet, each other room must 
contain at least seventy square feet of floor 
area, and each room must be in every part 
at least nine feet high, except that an 
attic room need be nine feet high in but 
one-half its area. In every apartment of 
three or more rooms, access to every living- 
room and bedroom, and to at least one 
water-closet compartment, shall be had 
without passing through any bedroom. 

Lights are to be kept burning by the 
owner in the public hallways on the en- 
trance and second-floors from sunset to 
sunrise, and on all other floors until ten 
o’clock in the evening. A ventilating sky- 
light, with a glazed surface not less than 
twenty-five square feet in area, is to be 
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placed in the roof directly over each stail 
well. A chimney shall run through every 
floor, with an open fire-place or grate o1 
place for a stove for every apartment 
Every vent-shaft must be at least twenty; 
square feet in area. 

No room in a cellar, i. e., a story more 
than one-half below the curb, shall be 
occupied for living purposes. A room ir 
a basement cannot be occupied for livin 
purposes unless (1) it is nine feet in height; 
(2) the ceiling is at least four and a half 
feet above the surface of the ground; (3 
a separate water-closet shall belong to the 
room; (4) it shall have a window opening 
outside, and with an area at least one 
eighth of the superficial area of the room; 
(5) all the-walls and floor shall be damp 
proof and water-proof. Each apartment 
is to have a proper sink with running 
water. Every water-closet apartment 
must be lighted at night. The floor must 
be made of some water-proof material 
extending six inches above the floor. 
There must be no woodwork about thé 
fixtures. The plumbing must be exposed 
wherever possible, or if the pipes are cov 
ered there must be access to them on eac! 
floor through removable panels. 

The floor of the cellar, or lowest floor 
shall be water-tight, and the cellar ceiling 
shall be plastered. The cellar walls and 
ceilings shall be thoroughly whitewashed 
or painted a light color, by the owner, at 
least once a year. 

The roof shall be kept in good repair, and 
all rain-water shall be so conveyed as té 
prevent its dripping on the ground o1 
causing dampness in the walls, ceilings, 
yards, or areas. 

Water shall be furnished in sufficient 
quantity at one or more places in eacl 
floor at all times of the year, day and night 
but the owner will not be held responsibl 
for failure of the city authorities to supply 
water. Every part of the homeshall be 
kept clean, and no filth shall be allow 
to accumulate. 

The walls of courts and shafts, unl 
built of light brick or stone, shall be white 
washed at least every three years, 
painted every five years. No wall-paper 
shall be placed on a wall or ceiling unles 
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all wall-paper shall be first removed anu 
the wall and ceiling cleaned. 

Proper receptacles for ashes, rubbish, 
and garbage shall be provided by the 
owner. No tenement-house may be used 
for a lodging-house or stable or for the 
storage or handling of rags. 

A janitor, or some responsible person, 
must live in every house occupied by more 
than eight families. No room shall be 
so over-crowded that each adult shall have 
less than four hundred cubic feet of air 
(or two hundred for each child), and no 
apartment shall be so over-crowded that 
there shall be in the living-rooms and bed- 
rooms less than six hundred cubic feet for 
each individual occupying the apartment. 

Where plumbing or other pipes pass 
through floors or partitions, the openings 
shall be sealed, or made air-tight with 
plaster, or other incombustible materials, 
so as to prevent the passage of air or the 
spread of fire. 

It is quite possible that some house- 
keeper will find on reflection that she does 
not maintain as high a standard in her 
house as is called for by this law. She 
will surely find it profitable to inquire how 
closely she conforms to the requirements 
for private houses. 

The New York sanitary code stipulates 
that no water or liquid shall be allowed to 
run from any building upon or across the 
sidewalk or form ice upon it. The side- 
walks and curbstones must be kept free 
from obstructions, and nothing shall be 
allowed in a yard or area that is a nuisance 
or dangerous and prejudicial to life or 
health. Noisy dogs or other animals may 
be classed under this head. 

The use of cellars or basements for sleep- 
ing purposes is prohibited, unless the 
apartment has at least two feet of its height 
above the sidewalk. No basement can be 
so used if its floor is damp by reason of 
water from the ground. The house-drain 
must be of iron, with a fall of at least one- 
quarter inch to the foot. The waste or 
soil pipe must extend at least two feet 
above the roof; and if in an extension, must 
extend above the roof of the main building 
if within thirty feet of any building. 
Every plumbing fixture must be sep- 
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arately tapped, except where a sink and 
waste-tubs immediately adjoin each other, 
in which case the waste-pipe from the tubs 
may be connected with the inlet side of the 
sink trap. No trap shall be more than 
two feet from the fixture. Every waste 
and soil pipe is to be ventilated. 

No petroleum, kerosene, or other similar 
oil used for illuminations, shall be used if 
it evolves an inflammable vapor at a tem- 
perature of less than one hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit. The great number of acci- 
dents due to the misuse of kerosene em- 
phasizes the importance of this regulation, 
which in some places is even more strict. 

The problem of the disposal of refuse 
has led to very specific directions requir- 
ing the use of separate receptacles for 
ashes and rubbish, and for garbage and 
liquid substances. 

Carpets are not to be beaten, or other 
cleaning done, where the particles pass 
into any street or occupied premises. 

The laws authorizing the health officers 
to control contagious diseases should be 
especially studied. The temptation is 
peculiarly strong to evade the require- 
ments of the law in this respect, whereas 
there is unusual reason for the co-operation 
of the householder. 

The attitude of the public mind toward 
sanitary law is steadily improving with the 
growth of general knowledge as to the 
cause and prevention of disease. The 
housekeeper has here a great opportunity. 


SCIENTIFIC TRAINING AS 
APPLIED TO THE 
HOUSEHOLD 


By GRACE VAN EVEREN STOUGHTON 


EARLY fifty years ago, in an 
N article entitled “What Knowl- 

edge is of Most Worth?” the pro- 
, found mind of Herbert Spencer 
urged the claims of science as of primary 
importance and greatest value in educa- 
tion. Science has made great strides 
since 1860, and has drawn thousands of 
workers into its fields, yet the majority of 
women, those whom science would most 
materially aid in the various activities of 
life, are those who have been slow to grasp 


the true meaning of scientific training, 
and to realize of what priceless benefit it 
would be in the home life, whose character 
women have the larger share in determin- 
ing at the present time. 

The rapid growth of trade and technical 
as well as professional schools, and the fact 
that their graduates generally take higher 
standing and achieve more rapid advance- 
ment than those who have attempted to 
follow a trade or profession by serving an 
apprenticeship in a workshop or office, give 
reasonable ground for belief in the superi- 
ority of that method which requires the 
close study of the classified knowledge; in 
other words, the science, as well as_ the 
methods, of the trade or profession in 
question. 

It would seem monstrous if it were not 
so regrettably common, that the manage- 
ment of homes and of children should 
devolve for the most part on women who 
have acquired their knowledge of home 
affairs from their mothers, or by hearsay, 
or by serving an apprenticeship at domes- 
tic service, only rarely in domestic science 
courses. In most cases the knowledge 
acquired is unclassified—in other words, 
unscientific—and except in the cases of a 
rare mother, or a thorough course in 
domestic science, consists of a mass of 
traditions handed down from mother to 
daughter, coupled with the unsupported 
statements of innumerable housekeeping 
friends. Science has been, in large meas- 
ure, deemed an unnecessary study for 
women, not at all in line with the conven- 
tional ideals of a woman’s work or accom- 
plishments. It is amazing that in the 
face of so much ignorance, incompetence, 
inexperience, and inexactness women 
should have done as well at housekeeping 
and child-rearing as they have shown 
themselves capable of doing. 

If women and men were to exchange 
duties for twenty-four hours, it is possible 
that the loud roar of dissatisfaction aris- 
ing from the masculine experimenters, 
and directed at the back-breaking sinks 
and tubs, the rough floors, difficult to keep 
clean, the lack of suitable implements, the 
lack of any scientific method or precision 
in the arrangements of closets, cellar, 
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made bearable, react somewhat unfavora- 
bly in delaying the innovations which 
are bound to come with science, which, 
indeed, would very likely come more 
speedily if the house-husbands should try 
home-making for a time. 

In the mean time, we must not blame 
women too severely for not finding more 
fault with their homes. Fault- finding is 
not a practice which commends itself par- 
ticularly to any enlightened mind, and un- 
intelligent, unscientific fault-finding has 
no excuse for being, except as a possible 
safety-valve. Even if women had the 
means at their disposal, and this is rarely 
the case, to create sanitary conditions in 
their homes, conditions scientific in con- 
ception and fulfillment, the great mass of 
women to-day are not trained to know 
how to choose or plan wisely in house-con- 
struction, or in the arrangement of house- 
work, or in child-management, and it is 
not especially to the discredit of women 
that this isso. It is merely very sadly to 
their disadvantage that they are expected 
so many times to do, and to do well, what 
they have not been trained to do at all, and 
furthermore have been actually discour- 
aged from learning how to do scientifically, 
lest through some strange perversion of 
nature they should lose their essentially 
feminine charm, a charm which, if capable 
of being so lightly dispelled, would scarcely 
be missed in the joy of a home where 
labors were performed readily and wisely. 

There are two or three facts which, 1 
faced squarely at the outset, will help very 
much toward an understanding, unfor- 

nately I cannot say solution, of general 
domestic difficulties. 

There is, first of all, a lack of apprecia- 
tion, to which I have already alluded, of 

» kind of knowledge men and women, 
and particularly women, need to fit them 
for the duties next in importance to self- 
preservation and_ self-support. namely, 
parenthood, and because of this, home- 
making. These duties all precede, by 
natural right, the duty of citizenship, and 
the social duty. It is a marked exception 
when a woman is not called upon at some 
time or other in her life to take charge of 
some home. Even professional women 
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are not exempt. As President M. Carey 
Thomas remarks, ‘“The woman professor 
or woman doctor often does the work of 
two women, the old-fashioned woman and 
the new rolled into one.” 

Again, we are coming more and more 
to believe that special work requires 
special training. Next, of course, to special 
training, and this, women are only be- 
ginning to have in domestic science 
courses and technical schools, comes gen- 
eral training, since the trained mind can 
take up new work far better than the un- 
trained mind can take up any work. 

Add to the foregoing, the fact that 
domestic service is not popular with young 
women to-day, and we obtain conditions 
which are potent for change. Without 
disrespect to the many worthy women 
who are doing excellent work in various 
homes, it would appear that the great 
mass of domestic servants are heedless, 
incompetent, and ignorant, and have re- 
solved themselves into a traveling con- 
stituency which considers three months 
in a place as a long term of service, and as 
constituting an excellent reference. It is 
scarcely to be wondered at that women 
who can do anything else hesitate to join 
this army of the very much employed. 

In attempting to realize the causes of our 
domestic difficulties, we are, in a certain 
sense, preparing to overcome them. We 
have, on one side, a high standard for the 
home life, a life where comfort, health, 
happiness, joyous children, and serene 
adults should be found; on the other hand, 
we have the women who are striving to 
make and keep these homes, struggling 
first against their own ignorance, and then 
hampered by incompetent assistants. We 
have homes fitted up with various fixtures 
in plumbing, heating, and ventilation, and 
no one to understand their ordering. We 
have poor arrangement, bad construction, 
unsanitary conditions, and no one in the 
home to correct the mistakes. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that 
if homes are to be preserved, women must 
be strengthened in their work by scientific 
training, and the number of industries 
carried on in the home must be gradually 
diminished. If a woman must learn the 


principles of heating, ventilation, plumb- 
ing, how to make a laboratory of her 
kitchen, to make scientific bread, to save, 
not spoil, good food in the cooking, to plan 
properly balanced meals, to know how to 
care for her children—mentally, morally, 
and physically—as far as previous human 
experience or study is able to fit her, she 
is going to be very thoroughly occupied. 
Whatever one does should be done well, 
therefore, her labors should be lightened 
by the withdrawal of such industries from 
the home as do not form an integral part 
of family life. This has been done in the 
past, and should be continued, stopping 
only at the point where the home life, the 
essential family habits, would be menaced. 

In the case of those industries which 
have already in great.measure been taken 
from the home, such as spinning, weaving, 
soap-making, butter-making, and so forth, 
the finished products of the mills and 
various factories are, except in rare in- 
stances, far more uniform in character 
than the home products, and generally 
superior to them in quality. This is not 
at all surprising since every advance in 
science that could possibly affect an in- 
dustry favorably is made the signal for 
an advance in method on the part of manu- 
facturers generally. 

Of those industries which are still car- 
ried on in the home, the laundry work will 
probably be among the first to go. When 
better work is done by outside laundries 
than can be secured in home laundries, 
and when at the same time competition 
has quickened invention, and methods 
in laundry work have been perfected, 
prices will become fair and reasonable, 
and there will exist no further excuse for 
carrying on in each separate house a 
tedious and laborious hand process of 
washing and ironing, and imposing an 
extra industry on the housewife. 

It is difficult to believe that the private 
family table coula be abolished without 
directly attacking family life, but whether 
cooking in the house is equally essential 
is debatable. It is possible, though some- 
what utopian, that in the future there 
should be carefully trained experts, capa- 
ble of furnishing properly balanced dieta- 
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less and less a place where multitudinous 
industries are carried on by an untrained 
head with untrained assistants. Even 
trained heads might find it bewildering. 

Women must not, however, neglect the 
fact that a little more knowledge in 
scientific lines would form a most fitting 
and useful part of their education, even 
if relief does come to them in the shape of 
outside industries. This knowledge should 
be not only of human physiology, for self- 
preservation and for the preservation of 
offspring, but also of sanitary science, the 
prevention of disease, including at least 
the general principles of house sanitation 
and a study of foods, and their prepara- 
tion scientifically considered. 

“Every house,” says Mrs. Mary Hin- 
man Abel, “should be an experiment 
station. In the question of house service, 
the housekeeper takes part in the struggle 
between capital and labor; in mastering 
the plumbing of her bath-room, she is 
studying hygiene and sanitary science; 
in studying methods of cooking, she is 
grappling with problems in chemistry 
unequaled in interest or value by the 
experiments in any laboratory.” 

For all this, and for the research work 
which is so needed in order that household 
economies shall come to take its place as a 
true science, women need that broad, 
scientific groundwork of chemistry, 
physics, and biology; the laboratory train- 
ing which shall make them exact in their 
methods, accurate in their observations, 
and worthy investigators in home science. 

It is for women to make a most telling 
and forceful application of science by in- 
troducing it into the household, to the 
upholding of the physical condition of the 
race. 
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